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Tue Subscriber having assumed the | 
entire management of ** The Southern Li- 
terary Gazeite,” it may be well to devote 
a few remarks to its future conduct and 
publication. With regard tothe nature of 
the material of which the work will be 
composed, little need besaid. The favor- 
able reception which the preceding num- 
bers have met with from the public, will, 
perhaps, render idle the hope of much 
improvement upon our plan: some, how- 
ever, is thought necessary, in order that 
all readers should be equally satisfied. 
The plan of publishing a regular series 
of Essays, in which abstract points are 
discussed, and opinions given, which are 
seldom read or understood by the ma- 
ny, Will induce the Editor, so to vary the 
character of the contents of this Journal in 
future, as to put something within the 
reach of every patron, calculated, as well 
foramusement, as instruction. While he 
proposes to do this, however, he will en- 
deavour to maintain the same stand in 
public opinion, which the work has here- 
tofore taken. He has been enabled to 
add to the list of contributors, who have 
already done so much honor to its pages, 
the names of many able writers for whose 
voluntary pledges he is grateful, with 
whose aid, combined with that of his fel- 
low-citizens, (from whom he begs leave to 
solicit all such papers as may come within 
the design of this Journal,) he can have 
no fear as to the result of his adventure. 

Having entered into an arrangement 
with Mr A F Cunninenan, Printer, for 
the regular publication of the Gazette at 
certain periods, he feels much satisfac- 
tion in assuring his patrons, that the delay 
heretofore experienced in several of the 
past Numbers, will be avoided. 

The Gazette will, in future, be issued 
semi-monthly, on the Ist and 15th days 
of each month, and delivered to subscri- 
bers in the city on the days of publication. 

The Work will be divided into three 
distinct departments—viz. 1. Critical No- 
tices of New Publications, principally 
American, or, such of foreign original, as 
may bear upon our Institutions, or Lite- 
rature. 2. Original Poetry. 3. A Gene- 
ral Miscellany. It is contemplated to 
make this last department particularly 
comprehensive, and to include in its for- 
mula, Essays, Tales, Sketches, Anec- 
dotes, Kc. To these may be added a 
fourth department, appropriated to local 
occurrences entirely. The whole formed 


upon the plan of The Critic of New York. 


The Arts and seutal Literature, “na 
hitherto been rather tolerated in our com- 
munity, than admired. A cold indiffer- 
ence has heretofore encountered and re- 
pelled the progress of these strangers, 
until “they have fallen i:-to a strange sick- 
liness, and died without remark.” It is 
high time that we should hope for bette; 
things. The season is rich in promise, 
and the sunshine of encouragement will 
bring the fruit to perfection. ‘That we can 


_do much more for the South, is evident, as 


we fee] how much has already been done. 
It only requires an effort—and the applica- 
tion of individual energies, will go far to 
remove the contempt and apathy, into 
which our mental reputation has fallen. 
The department appropriated to Criti- 
cal Notices of new Works, will contain, 
not only a synopsis of the work reviewed, 
but a liberal portion of the most interest- 
ing parts, extracted, with a view to the 
full illustration of the text, and for the 
amusement or instruction of the reader. 
To this department we would beg leave 
to direct the attention of our correspon- 
dents. They will perceive from the out- 
line of our plan, traced in the present 
number, the length of an article of the 
kind, generally. While we would not 
wish to curtail a valuable paper, or arrest 
the course and full expression of a wri- 
ter’s thoughts, it is necessary, in order to 
preserve the miscellaneous character o/ 
the Work, to remind them that we have 
certain defined limits, over which we can- 
not pass, unless under novel or particular 
circumstances. ‘This department will af- 
ford to the general reader a perfect idea 
of the new publications, as they appear: 
the model chosen for our work in this re- 
spect being the London Literary Gazette. 


WILLIAM G. SIMMS, Jun. 
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CONDITIONS. 


Tur Soutnern Literary Gazette will be 
put to subscribers at Four Dollars per annum; and 
Collections made, as heretofore, semi-annually iv 
advance, and upon the delivery of the first Num- 
ber It is contemplated, should a liberal patrou 
age warrant the expense, to publish, accompany* 
ing every other b umber, a fine engraving of some 
public building, either in the City or State. To 
these may be added, Fancy Sketches, illustrated 
by original papers. 

| Subse riptions received at the office of the 
Southern Literary Gazetle, No. 36 Queen-street; 
where all papers intended for the Work, and ade 
dressed to the Editor, will be received. 

* * This Number may be considered a speci: 
men of the pervading features of the Work. 
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On Comets. 


puzzled the most profound Mathemati- 
cians. We,therefore, who do not pretend 
to even a moderate share of mathematical 
learning, have not written for the eye of 
the learned astronomer, but for the ge- 
neral inquirer. The truth is, we know of 


readers a more repulsive aspect than a 
display of mathematical hieroglyphics. In 
illustrations of philosophy, when the sub- 
ject can be so far simplitied as to be ren- 












is the duty of the writer to do so, and not 
resort to the paraphernalia of radical signs 
and scientific cant. The works of the 
learned Ferguson are an excellent model 
of this species of writing, and so far as our 
feeble ability will permit we shall follow 
hisexample. Ferguson, says Dr Hutton, 


tion, and was unable to demonstrate a 
single proposition of Euclid. He satis- 
fied himself of the truth of geometry by 
actually making an admeasurement with 
a pair of compasses. 

In the course of this article, we shall 
introduce as collaterally connected with 
the subject, a number of theories, and tie 











the kind, technically termed ‘ popular.” 
With the above explanation we will now 
proceed in the execution of our task. 
Our imagination can never realize the 
excellence of His supreme wisdom and 
authority, who directs the operations of 
the universe. He has, throughout the 
immensity of his works, so accurately ad- 


derating. Acting by the most stupendous 
power, governing by the simplest laws of 







The subject of the following article, has | 


nothing, which presents to the majority of | 


dered into common language, we think it | 


knew nothing of Algebra but the nota-| 


. . . >| 
whole article will be recognized as one of | 


justed the balance between them, that no- | urged against those already rejected. The 
thing appears either misplaced or prepon- | habit of deducing opinions on tangible 


‘action, his superintendence everkeepsthe | 
vast fabric revolving steadily in its course. 7 
True philosophy conspires to prove the i f 
continuance of this harmony, until its Di- 17774 
vine Author, by a special act of his pro- | 7] 
vidence, shall will it otherwise. 4 
The superstitious ignorance which so (7 
‘long prevailed in regard to astronomy has _ 
been trodden under the foot of science. © 
Of astrology, nothing remains but the © 
name. Eclipses no longer prophecy the — 
death of monarchs, the fall of cities, or the © 
fate of battles. But an apprehension of 
terror referring to comets still exists. This 
fear has been propagated by astronomers 
themselves, most of whom maintain the 
possibility, and even the probability of a — 
contact, between one of these bodies and | 
the earth. re 
From the earliest ages, comets have at- _ 
tracted the attention of philosophers, but 7 
their labors until Newton’s time, had re- © 
sulted in nothing which could specifically | 
determine their nature, properties, or the (1% 
laws by whighthey were influenced. To |% 
conjecture their nature or use, the field of — 
speculation still lies open. Me | 
Like the spots on the Sun, the belts of (17 
the planet Jupiter, and the ring of Saturn, | 
no theory has yet been formed, which is | 
not liable to the objections urged against 
other doubtful propositions. In compar- — 
ing the opinions of different astronomers, 
each will be found to disagree with the 
others, and it is from such discordant ma- 
terials that we are to form a philosophi- 
cal conclusion, or if dissatisfied with the 
whole, to invent a new one for ourselves, 
perhaps equally liable to the objections 
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and the satisfaction we find in cheating 
ourselves into a belief, that we have re- 
ally made a remote approximation to the 


truth, may account for this spirit of theo- | 


rizing on subjects, that present no distinct 
traces through which they may be fol- 
lowed to their sources. To poets, we 
readily grant the right of pushing inqui- 
ries into the fields of imagination, but we 
deem it unbecoming the gravity of the 
philosopher, to hazard his scientific re- 
putation on the fragile glass-work ofa fan- 
cied probability. 

We are aware that many valuable dis- 
coveries have been deduced from abstract 
speculations, but to illustrate our thoughts 
more fully, we will present the reader with 
some of a numerous class of conjectural 
views, that we find profusely scattered 
throughout various works of philosophy, 
These conjectures, although they were 
entertained by individuals celebrated for 
their ability and scientific research, ean- 
not be viewed as indicative of any thing, 
but an imagination uncheckcd by the re- 
straints of reason. 

The ingenious Kepler, hearing that 
Galileo had discovered the four satellites 
of Jupiter, was greatly distressed to know 


how he could save a favourite theory, 
which he had formed on an imaginary re- 
lation between the octave in music, and 


the planets of our system. This theory 
depended on some numerical coincidence, 
which of course was destroyed by Gali- 
leo’s discovery. This absurd idea is sur- 
passed in extravagance by another held 
by the same individual. He imagined 
that universal space was filled with a fluid 
substance, and that the various planets, 
stars and satellites were prodigious ani- 
mals swimming in it, that the trees were 
the hairs and bristles of the earth, that 
the tides were caused by its breathing, 
that animals bore the same relation to it, 
which fleas do to dogs, &c. 

Mr Whiston, the friend of Newton, a 
learned divine and astronomer, maintain- 
ed, that comets were appropriated for the 
reception of the damned, who were al- 
ternately scorched or frozen; involved in 
utter darkness or exposed to the most re- 
fulgent light, according to their remote- 
ness or proximity to thesun!* He like- 
wise supported Dr Halley’s notion that 
the deluge was caused by the same com- 


* Is it not probable, that Hogg may have taken 
the leadihg ideas of his “Pilgrims of the Sun” 
trom Whiston’s opinon ? 





et which visited our system about 46 years 
B. C. and moreover, he believed, that the 
earth would be consumed by the tail of 
one, after being prodigiously heated by 
the sun. 

Dr Halley wrote a paper of some 
length to account for the variation of the 
magnetic needle. His theory was foun- 
ded on the supposed revolution of a sphere 
or nucleus within the earth, which he sup- 
posed to be entirely detached from, and 
having with it a common centre of gray- 
itv. The following paragraph will shew 
with how much difficulty the Doctor de- 
fended his hypothesis against a single ob- 
jection. 

“As, (says he,) to the leaking of the 
water through this shell when once a pas- 
sage shall be found for it to run through, 
I must confess it an objection seemingly 
of weight. But when we consider how 
lightly great beds of chalk or clay, and 
much more stone do hold water, and even 
caves arched with sand ; can we think it 
a hard supposition, that the internal parts 
of this bubble of earth, should be replete 
with such saline and vitriolic particles, 
as may contribute to petrifaction, and dis- 
pose the transuding water to shute and 
coagulate into stone, so as continually to 
fortify, and if need were, to consolidate 
any breach or flaw in the concave sur- 
face of the shell.” 

M. Bodin, an eminent lawyer of France, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, main- 
tained, that ‘‘comets are spirits, which 
having lived upon the earth innumerable 
ages, and being at Jast arrived on the con- 
fines of death, celebrate their last triumph; 
or are recalled to the firmament like shi- 
ning stars! This is followed by famine, 
plague, &c. because the people destroy 
the governors and chiefs, who appease 
the wrath of God.” 

Dr Herschel supposed, that the spots 
on the surface of the sun would sensibly 
influence the quantity of the grain crops, 
and, that by closely attending to them a 
rise or fall in the prices of the corn mar- 
ket, might easily be anticipated. 

Huygens, a profound geometrician and 
astronomer, when he discovered the satel- 
lite which now bears his name, believed 
it would be a fruitless task to search for 
more. He thought so, because his dis- 
covery had made the number of satellites 
exacily six, corresponding with the num- 
ber of primary planets known at the time, 
aud because the numeral six was known 
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among mathematicians as a perfect num- 
ber. 

The learned Newton asserted, that the 
great comet of 1680, when it passed its 
perihelion points was two thousand time 
hotter than red-hot iron. In his calcu- 
jation he assumed the sun to be a vas" 
jody of fire and its heat governed by the 
same laws which regulate light. We do 
pot class this idea with those previously 
mentioned; for granting the truth of his 
assumptions, the consequences necessa- 
rily follow. It may tend however to show 
the diflieulty of forming correct opinions, 
when the subjectsof them present nothing 
but vague or uncertain data from which 
their properties are to be determined. 

A catalogue of ridiculous theories, or 
more properly idle dreais suchas we have 
given, is well calculated to excite our 
wonder, more particularly, when we re- 
collect that they were entertained by in- 
dividuals possessed of the highest intel- 
lectual powers—men who have been re- 
garded as the choicest models of scienti- 
fic excellence—men in short, whose epi- 
taphs are written on the same tablet which 
records the laws of the universe. Nev- 
ertheless the conclusion is irresistible, 
that human nature, even when guided by 
the lights of reason, is often hurried from 
the true path, to grope in the recesses of 
a barbarous and superstitious ignorance. 

We now approach the more immediate 
subject of discussion, and propose to ex- 
amine the grounds upon which the Euro- 
pean Journals assert, that the comet of 
1759 will return in 1832 and approach 
Within ten thousand leagues of the earth, 
the probable consequences of so near an 
appulse, and the probability of a contact. 

The means of recognizing a comet on 
its return depend but little on its shape 
or appearance, these being merely in- 
‘idental circumstances depending on the 
relative positions of the comet, sun and 
earth, Astronomers have adopted a more 
certain method founded on a near agree- 
luent In successive returns, of its ascen- 
ding node, the inclination of its orbit, its 
perihelion distance, its motion and period 
ol revolution. 
the times of its periodical return is not re- 
garded as conclusive evidence against it, 
4S it may be retarded or accelerated in 
ls course by the gravitating action of the 
‘uperior planets. Dr Halley first ven- 
‘ured te predict.the return of a comet in 
Ne year 1759. He suspected that it was 








A small disagreement in’ 











not past its perihelion before the end o> 
1834, and if the longest period be used 
it would be delayed until the middle of 
1835. 

Dr Halley calculated, that the period 
of this comet would be prolonged by the 
action of Jupiter and Saturn. ‘This eu- 
rious subject,” says Dr Brewster, ‘* was 
taken up by Clairant, who computed the 
separate effects produced by Jupiter and 
Saturn on the motion ofthe comet of 1682. 
He concluded, that the attraction of Ju- 
piter ought to lengthen its period 510 
days, while that of Saturn should only 
the same that had appeared in 1531, then 
in 1607, and again in 1682 and lastly, 
according to his prediction in 1759. He 
was confirmed in his opinion when he 
found a near agreement between the fol- 
lowing elements. The calculations of 
other astronomers annexed to his, have 
proved the truth of his computations. 

From the table annexed, which we be- 
lieve is accurate, it will be perceived, 
that this comet’s ascending node and pe- 
vihelion place, are moving in consequentia, 
(in order of the signs) that the inclination 
of its orbit and perihelion distance have 
changed irregularly; but it must be ob- 
served, that the coincidences, except in 
the periods of its revolution, are so near 
as to leave but little doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the elements with one and the same 
comet; therefore its return may be looked 
for with the same certainty, that would be 
expecied from a planet. The time of its 
reappearance we cannot pretend to pre- 
dict, as we have neither means, leisure, 
nor ability for making the elaborate com- 
putations required in the determination 
of so nice a point. We shall, however, 
offer such remarks as may be derived from 
the table of elements, from which we hope 
to show, that its appearance in the year 
1832 is more than doubtful. Taking the 
differences of time between its successive 
returns in the years 1531, 1607, 1682 and 
1759, we find its shortest period to be 74 
years 11 months, its longest 76 years 6 
months, and the mean 75 years 10 months. 
Now if we add the shortest period to the 
time of its passing the perihelion in 1759 
we shall find, that it will not pass the same 
point again before the beginning of 1834 
and would not be visible before Novem- 
ber 1833.* If we add the mean period, 
which is probably nearer the truth, it will 





* This comet was visible in its last revolution 
about three months before it passed its perihelion. 
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lengben it 100; and that instead of 74 
years 323 days, its period should be 76 
years and 211 days. 


fore, passed its perihelion on the 14th of; cing a tide as thesun or moon. 


| 
| 


Sept. 1682, it ought by this calculation 
to reach the same point of its path on the 
13th of April 1759. 
this comet was. therefore, eagerly antici- 
pated as a phenomenon which would es- 
tablish the theory of universal gravitation 
on an immoveable basis. It accordingly 
appeared in December 1758, and arrived 
at its perihelion on the 13th of Mareh, 
only 30 days before the time fixed by 
Clairant. By repeating his calculations, 
he afterwards reduced this error to 19 
days.” [ A. ] 

The near approach ofa comet towards 
the earth isa phenomenon that may pos- 
sibly occur. Dr Halley found by calcu- 
lation, that the comet of 1680 was, on 
the 11th Nov. of that year, not more than 
one semidiameter of the earth from the 
earth’s orbit, at which time, however, the 
earth was in another point of its path. 
The consequences of anear appulse would 
be proportionate to the magnitude and dis- 
tance of the comet. In Newton’s Prin- 
cipia Lib. 3 prop. 37, he supposes the 
moon to have been a fluid like the sea 
and “‘that the earth’s attraction would raise 
‘the water there 93 feet, as the attraction 
of the moon raises our sea: whence the 
figure of the moon must be a spheroid 
whose greatest diameter extended, will 
pass through the centre of the earth, and 
will be longer than the other diameter 
perpendicular to it by 186 feet, and hence 


The appearance of 


| 
| 





it comes to pass, that we always sce the 


same face of the moon, for she cannot rest 


. e.% | 
in any other position, but always endea- | 


vors to conform herself to this position.”’* |W!) | 
‘of a single hour in computing the time 


The chief consequence to be dreaded in 
the approach of a comet towards the earth 
is a superflux of the waters of the ocean, 
and we have alluded to the paragraph 
from Newton’s Principia, to shew that 
the tide would be greater or less accord- 


* Does not Newton’s assumption, that the moon 
was once a fluid &c. want plausibility ? To us it 


appears, that the true cause of the moon’s turning | 


the same face always towards the earth, is the | Contact with the comet of 1770. 


want of homogeneousness in her conformation ; 
her denser parts being those which are next to the 
earth and most attracted by it, and therefore, she 
must ever preserve the same relative position, like- 
wise her daily revolution must always correspond 
exactly with her monthly period, whether it be 
longer or shorter. This has been the case, which 
could net have happeued if her daily period had 
depended on an arbitrary principle 








ng to circumstances, for we can readily 
imagine from the known laws of attrae- 


As the comet, there-| tion, that a comet Is as capable of produ- 


Thus 
let us suppose an imaginary comet equal 
in attractive power and magnitude to the 
moon, and at the same distance from the 
earth, whence it would follow, that if jt 
acted on the same portions of the earth 
as the moon, a tide ‘would be produced 
equivalent to twice that of the moon. [/ 
at 90° distant from the moon and in the 
place of her orbit, no tide could happen 
except the small oue produced by the sun, 
From this illustration other comets may 
be imagined of greater or less magnitude, 
nearer or more distant, and their corres- 
ponding effects estimated. 

The assertion that the comet of 1759 
in its next periodical retarn will approach 
within ten thousand leagues of the earth, 
we believe is not founded on any conelu- 
sive evidence. We have seen that Dr 
Halley calculated the distance of the com- 
et of 1682, and at a particular time found 
it very near the earth’s orbit, but he foun- 
ded his computation on actual observa- 
tions made at the time, and not on apros- 
pective hypothesis. Clairant achieveda 
great triumph of science, when he pre- 
dicted the return of Halley’s comet with- 
in 19 days of the true time. In the case 
of the comet expected in 1835 or 4, it is 
absolutely necessary to determine the 
point of time precisely, before it can be 
proved, that it will pass at any given dis- 
tance. Accuracy is the more necessary 
here, as the motion of this comet is con- 
trary to that of the earth, that is, one pass- 
es around the sun from west to east, th 
other from east to west, and both movin: 
with prodigious velocity, so that the erro 


its return would produce another greate! 
than the distance assigned to it. 

The possibility of a comet’s touching 
the earth or any other planet, is a doc- 
trine held by the most respectable astro- 
nomers. Dr Brewster supposed that the 
planets Ceres and Pallas have had thei! 
nebulous appearances added to them bs a 

a 
Place, in his “System of the World’ 
vol. 2d. pp. 63, says, “ Nevertheless, the 
small probability of this circumstance ' 
comet striking the earth] may, by acct 
mulating during a long succession of age: 
become very great. [tis easy to repre 
sent the elect of such a shock upon the 
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earth: the axis and motion of rotation 
changed, the waters abandoning their an- 
cient position to precipitate themselves 
towards the new equator, the greater part 
of men and animals drowned in universal 
deluge, or destroyed by the violence of 
the shock given to the terrestrial globe, 
whole species destroyed; all the monu- 
ments of human industry rev ersed : such 
are the disasters which a shock of a comet 
would produce.” 
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Occasion is always the slow, but cer- 
‘an accoucheur of Genixs. 





A Selection from the Miscellaneous Writings 
of the late Isaac Harby, Esq, arranged 
and published by Henry L Pinckney and 
Abraham Moise, for the benefit of his 
family. To which is prefixed a Memoir 
of his Life, by Abraham Moise. pp. 281. 
Charlesion. J S Burges, printer, 1829. 
Mr Harpy may be considered one of 

those pioneers of literature, who are al- 

ways found in the van of mental civiliza- 
tion, preparing the way for its approach, 
removing and clearing for the progress of 
others, without considering, to any great 
extent, the matter of its own advance. A 
pioneer of this kind, is just as necessary 
to the march of intellect, as to the march 
ofarmies. To bew down the overgrown 
bulk, the umbrage, the brushwood and 
luxuriance of nature in her primitive con- 
dition, and to pave the way for the ap- 
proach and conquest of others, in whose 
advancement and success, they them- 
selves, will be swallowed up, and forgot- 
ton! Ina country just emerging froma 
state of barbarism, and assuming for the 
first time, the first rude and unpolished 
features which indicate the advance of 
civilization, the absolute necessities of 
men, occupy the first place in their con- 
sideration ; when these are provided for, 
the mind, not disposed to forego any of its 
immortal privileges, puts in its claim to 
notice; and it is then that such men are 
employed in preparing a whole commu- 
nity for anew state of existence ; although 
in so doing, they acquire no very exalted 
reputation, and die at last like the hum- 
ble adventurer to whom we have com- 
pared them, amidst their labors in the 
wilderness, without leaving any very visi- 
ble gap in society, and martyrs to a cause, 
which leaves them without the slightest 
memorial in the recollections of living 
men. Such menare the necessary agents 
of nature, and must fulfil their allotment, 
as a portion of their unerring destiny. 

They frequently betray a consciousness of 

the fate which pursues and directs them, 

but while they repine and murmur, they 
are forced to obey. 

The value of such men, can only be es- 
timated by a reference to the condition of 
the community, in which their labors are 
carried on. In our country, for instance, 
as the time has not yet passed us, and we 
fearit will be some time, indeed, before it 
is utterly gone by, we are all able to es- 
timate the claim, though we are none of 
us disposed to reward the laborer in this 
most unprofitable of all pursuits. It is 
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enough for us that he chooses to amuse 
and instruct us, to guideus to enjoyments 
which he does not share, and to intellec- 
tual repasts, upon which he does not ban- 
quet himself; we rest satisfied that it is 
a part of his destiny, which is fulfilled, 
at least as far as it can be, at his death. 
His place is taken by another, who serves 
us in turn, and perishes likewise. But 
to return: With all our energies as a 
people, directed hitherto to the wants and 
requirements of the body, or to the attain- 
ment to that state of pecuniary indepen- 
dence, which it is our reproach, has been 
too much our care, we have suflered the 
finer and more delicate capacities of the 
understanding to run to waste in unprofi- 
table and misdirected luxuriance. The 
sweet influences of the heart—those rich 
mental exercises which link it with the 
mind and draw forth from the union, as 
from ‘‘angel fingers” a “golden argument” 
we have let slumber in disuse, and dull 
and corrode with rust. To these original 
exercises we have now to return; we 
have to retrace our steps over the desert. 
The path of science is quickly impeded, 
as ignorance is the production of, and neg- 
lect gives a degree of vigor to the growth 
of those natural obstacles which have 
sprung up out of our primitive condition 
and which, will require all our energies 
and the exercise of a stern and rigid ad- 
herence of purpose, before we can hope 
to overthrow. 

It was to remove these obstacles, to cut 
down the rank grass which had grown up 
in our slumbers, that Mr Harby was em- 
ployed as one of the instruments of that 
natural power which provides as well for 
the mind as the body, for the heart and the 
affections, as well as the head, and in fact. 
if we may not be considered unreasonably 
extravagant, believes it necessary that the 
immortal spirit should be properly pre- 
pared in the progress of this life, for the 
enjoyment of its immortality. The liter- 
erary enterprise of this gentlemen, at a 
very early period in our community fully 
entitles him to the appellative we have 
thought proper to bestow upon him. He 
was with us, the pioneer of literature. 
However humble may have been his own 
performances, it is no mean reputation to 
have prepared the way for others; to be 
acknowledged as one of those men, who 
set for us the first example of literary pur- 
suit and enterprise. To have erabarked 
in a cause which had few admirers and 























































fewer friends; to have set the whole issue 
of his life, and future fortune upon it; to 
have adhered tenaciously to its pursuit; 
to have sacrificed with a denying spirit, 
which is only selfish in its graspings after 
immortality, and only discontented when 
denied its aim the invitations of fortune. 
as other men seek for, and acquire it: 
and to have died at last in the vocation 


which it first adopted, directing its high 
energies to the refining and informing its 
fellows, “loosing the tongue” and making 
the “elad spirit eloquent with music,” is 
deserving of immortality itself. If it has 
not acquired it, it does not the Jess merit 
to have done so, for he who removes er- 
ror, prepares the mind for the reception 
of truth, as in like manner, the humble 
pioneer, who prepares the way for future 
adventurers, has an equal claim with those 
who come after him upon the regards and 
admiration of posterity. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that so few 
of these early laborers are remembered 
beyond their lives. How many of them 
while contending with poverty, toil and 
obscurity have promised themselves the 
remembrances of posterity. We _ have 
watched their fatigues, seen the progress 
of their labors, beheld them fall at last 
fainting by the wayside, perishing and 
concealed in the brushwood they have 
been removing. The forest has no tro- 
phy, and men, give no sign of recognition, 
should chance ever repeat the name of the 
pioneer. 

The book before us, is an attempt to 
rescue from this possible fate, the memo- 
ry of a man, to whom, without acceding 
to him any very exalted reputation asa 
literary man, we, in South Carolina, are 
greatly indebted. Few men in our con- 
munity have ever been so frequently be- 
fore the public, and in such a variety 0! 
forms as Isaac Harby. We have known 
him as a Dramatist, an Orator, Essayist, 
Politician, and as we have latterly been 
taught to believe, as a Novelist. In all of 
these characters, so distinct and various tl 
their range, he has sustained himsell re- 
putably, without acquiring any very high 
reputation in either. Like the late Wil- 
liam Crafts, whom in some particulars, 
he greatly resembled, he sacrificed too 
much to the spirit of the time—he labored 
for an every-day reputation, and is not ve 
ry likely to obtain any other. Unlike 
William Crafts, however, he wanted 1 
imagination, what the latter wanted 
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heart. The one could never effect a ve- 
ry lofty height, the other could seldom 
sustain himself when he got there. The 
first spring of Crafts from the earth, in- 
varzably promised more than he could un- 
der any circumstances achieve; the ef- 
forts of Harby in the commencement are 
usually simple and unpretending, and if 
he does not go beyond what he has prom- 
ised at the beginning, he rarely falls be- 
low it. He possessed but little of the 
liveliness, the fancy, the arch playfulness, 
and manner of the former, but he had a 
straight forward honesty and simplicity of 
purpose, a truth, and natural vehemeuce, 
which gives usa full assurance that he is in 
earnest in what he does. ‘This character- 
istic is well illustrated in the ‘Discourse 
before the Society of Reformed Israelites” 
eontained in this volume; in which the 
absence of ornament is well compensated 
for, by the plain and manly sentiments 
with which it abounds. A passage we 
subjoin. 


Let us take a rapid glance at the history of our 
people since the destruction of the temple, aud 
view the contrast the Jews of the United States 
now exhibit, in opposition to the Jews of Europe 
--the contrast between a once powerful people, 
scattered by the Almighty’s anger, and bowed in 
the dust, and humiliated into ignorance, by the 
petty tyrants of the earth—and the free-born Jew, 
the citizen of these enlightened States, raising 
once more the brow of manhood and proud equal 
lity! We shudder at the dark, the ignoble period 
gone by, [ trust forever. We hail with pride our 
present rights and security. We carry our feel- 
ings further, and fervently pray, that religious 
and political emancipation may quickly be ex- 
tended, not only to our own brethren, dispersed 
throughout the habitable globe, but to the op- 
pressed of all mankind. 

When the last and fatal blow was given, not 
only to Jerusalem, but to the Israelitish name, by 
the son of Vespasian; when the civil controversies 
of our ancestors were distracting the councils of 
the wise, and wasting the valour of the brave ; 
when every thing seemed to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of that dark prophecy which had foretold of 
the dispersion and slavery of Israel ; even in that 
trying hour, the spirit of patriotism burnt bright- 
est. The factions of John and Simon were in arms 
against each other. While John, with wily policy 
was in the city, aiming at sovereign authority, 
Simon unexpectedly returned from his expedition 
inldumea. John and his adherents took shelter 
‘nthe Temple of Solomon, and discord presided 
within those walls, once the sacred abode of peace 
and religion ; when the alarm was given that Titus 
was approaching to punish those proud rebels 
against the supremacy of Rome. It was the time 
of the Passover, and from the adjacent country 
there were immense crowds of people assembled 
in the city to celebrate that ancient and sacred 
festival. “The tumult ceased ; the approach of 
oreign enemies in a moment puta stop to domes- 
"tc faction. ‘They drove off the besiegers with 
steat slaughter ; they performed deeds of despe- 
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rate valour ; they braced every muscle, and hare 
dened every sinew to defend and to preserve this 
last stand and resting-place of their name and na- 
tion. But the dark influence, the destined hour, 
was onthem. They retired victorious from their 
walls, to wrangle and fight among themselves. 
Every day saw them victorious; every day saw 
them growing weaker by intestine division. The 
malignant star of Israel was in the ascendant, and 
no efforts of valour, no sacrifice of lives, could call 
down the better angel of the people. Still they 
fought with the desperation of lost men. They re- 
fused to listento any terms of submission. Their 
wives, their sisters, their aged parents, their inno- 
cent little ones —those ties of nature and humanity 
which sweeten life and call forth all its cherished 
virtues—were as chaff before the dread Simoon 
of fury and of war. We are told by Josephus 
that they banished one of their countrymen with 
ignominy for exhorting them to capitulate on no 
ignoble terms. Thus determined, they stood pre- 
pared to beat off the invading foe, or to perish 
within the walls of that city which had been the 
seat of empire, the focal light of religion, the 
nurse of arts, the depository of the archives of an- 
cient glory, won and made illustrious by the wis- 
dom and sanctity and valour of their ancestors. 

But alas ! all efforts were in vain. The appoint- 
ed day had come. The visible signs of downfall. 
were presented to their astonished eyes. Famine, 
fires, earthquakes, portents, unnatural sights, con- 
fusion and darkness, all seemed to unite in tre- 
mendous warnings, in intelligible characters, that 
spoke the fall of Israel. No courage to be gained 
from hope, they drew resolution from despair. 
Although the limited time had come, although 
the appointed hour had approached, when that 
nation who acknowledged no monarch but their 
God, or one whom they believed God by his espe- 
cial grace had selected to govern, were to submit 
their necks to the unrestrained yoke of ambi- 
tious Rome. Still did your brave ancestors re- 
solve to hold on. ‘They rallied in, and upon, and 
round about the temple of Solomon ; not the one 
built by the wisest of men—that had already fallen 
beneath the sacrilegeous hands of barbarian and 
heathen conquerors. This was the second temple, 
and reckened among the wonders of the world. 
It was the seat of science, and the true asylum of 
religion, where the father of a family,with his wife 
and children, and the servant raised in his house, 
and the strangef within his gates, came to wor- 
ship the Almighty in truth and simplicity. There 
was wont to be heard the sound of “‘ the harp and 
the psaltery, and the ten-stringed instrument ;” 
the song of praise from hallowed lips, chaunting 
perhaps the inspiring psalm written by the royal 
father, the first founder: “ The heavens are tell- 
ing the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” Such 
words, such music, such heavenward strains, were 
wont to fill those conscious walls. It was a pa- 
lace worthy of such ennobling office; it was a 
building in which the architect had exhausted 
every source, and applied every principle of the 
sublime and beautiful. To preserve this sacred 
edifice from violation, the “ forlorn hope” of Je- 
rusalem profusely gave their blood. But when 
they saw the flames whieh had already consumed 
half the city, beginning to devour this last rem- 
nant of their grandeur, this last citadel of their 
liberties ; when they beheld the temple of God 
crumbling to ashes, or ascending in smoky and 
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day, and hanging over them even as the faneral 
pallof Israel, spread by the hands of the destroy- 
ing angel—then, indeed, the weapons dropped 
from the hands of the brave, the feeble and the 
old raised a melancholy cry to the throne of mer- 
cy, and the adjacent mountains re-echoed with 
the lamentations of women and children. The 
prophetic intimation was accomplished! The 
Roman Fagle waved in plumy triumph over 
prostrate Jerusalem !” 


This last sentence slightly disfigures | 


the fine passage which it concludes. . It 
is certainly without meaning. “ Plumy 
triumph,” means horse-tail triumph, or 
swan-feather triumph, or pompion tri- 
umph, or any other triumph that the rea- 
der thinks proper. It is only another in- 
stance of that wretched taste, which even 
to this day blurs the writings of our cle- 
verest men. To the credit of Mr Harby 
however, we find but little of this descrip- 
tion in the volume before us. It is the 
very nothing of language, and destroys it- 
self. We now proceed to the play of 
‘ Alberti”? from which we give a passage. 
This performance has the merit of grace 
and simplicity in its diction, without pre- 
tending to much poetry or imagination. 
It wants in that quality which distinguish- 
es the other writings of our author, vehe- 
mence; and the declamation where it oc- 
curs is generally vague and purposeless. 
The poetical talent of Crafts and Har- 
by were nearly equal. For the more airy 
and less spiritua? part of poetry, Mr Crafts, 
probably had ihe most talent: But truth 
and nature were perhaps more at the com- 
mand of Harby, without his having made 
much use of them. We regret sincerely, 
that the Compilers of this volume did not 
publish all of his dramatic writings and 
discourses, rather than the nauseous stuff 
about the Presidency.* We have cer- 
tainly had enough of that subject for the 
Jast four years and, most probably, will 
have a great deal too much in the four 
years to come, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the very special and select 
Cabinet which the good old gentleman, 
now in the chair, has been satisfied to re- 
ceive on trial for thatlength oftime. The 
essays upon the subject, contained in this 
volume, are not better than those things 
generally, which our public Journals have 
labored to nauseate theirsubscribers with: 


* Without wishing to subject our political con- 
sistency to a fiery ordeal, (for we were of the 
Jackson order, though ve did not bawl it about 
the streets,) we must say that had we foreseen, 
what we have seen, we would have seen the Gen- 
eral at the—Hermitage, before he should have had 
our vote, or influence, humble as they may be. 


and what with the disgusting cant, the 
idie declamation, and wordy war, the ran- 


| sacking of private records, revealing con- 


|fidential communications, and the down- 
right blackguardism of this national dis 
\grace, we cannot but look upon every 
thing connected with it, with emotions 
of inquietude and anger. Had there been 
in these political essays any new truths 
or principles of government; could they 
|be held up as specimens of propriety and 
|method in style, grace and purity of dic- 
tion, or originality and excellence of 
thought, we would have entertained not 
the slightest objection to their repullica- 
tion, even though the subject be (as it is) 
one which every honest American citizen 
will blush for his country, to reeurto. The 
papers on the “Presidency” are not bet- 
ter than newspaper political essays gen- 
erally. They are in fact not so good as 
many we daily meet with. They are 
rather wordy than otherwise, and have all 
the noise and nonsense about ‘princip!e’ 
and other unmeaning sounds which are 
still the burden of street corner politi- 
cians. Mr Harby was capable of far bet- 
ter things; and we must only regret the 
necessity (for we cannot suppose the com- 
position of these essays a matter of choice) 
which compelled him to throw away so 
much valuable time in a way so little cal- 
culated to reward him. He was essen- 
tially, and in every particular a literary 
man and we can well understand the strug- 
gles and heart burnings of such a man up- 
on being thrust into the arena, among the 
crowd, with brutish men, in order to 
scramble for the mere pittance and bread 
of life. If he could have studied, (we do 
not mean by study, the skimming over 
and trifling with books, ) but studied in the 
solitudes of nature, with the ‘mighty mo- 
ther’ herself, in the woods, on the wa- 
ters or in his chamber apart from men; 
could he have made his own thoughis bis 
companions, and if driven by necessity 
amidst the dust and noise and menagerie 
of life, where men are beasts, yet been ‘a- 
mong, not of them’—if Crafts, Farmer, 
Holland and many others, who have 
thrown themselves away upon the mere 
age in which they lived, had done so, they 
would have commanded a reputation 
which time would have sanctioned and 
honestly preserved. Could they have 
kept from ‘caucuses’ and corners, from 
wine parties and club-rooms, where idle 
men assemble to get rid of their own com 
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pany, could they have forborne from ex- 
hibiting to fools and brutes who were un- 
equal to their estimation, the sonnet, or 
scrap, or bor mot stricken out on the pre- 
ceding night—in short, could they have 
had in pride, what they had in vanity, we 
should have no occasion at this time to 
inquire into the validity of their claim up- 
on the censideration of the future. But 


we had almost forgotten our extract. 
ACT IV—SCENE Il. 
Re-enter AcsErtt with Rivo_puo. 
Ridol. O, wronged, unhappy Helen! 
Alb. Weep and lament—aud | contd join thee, 
Rut that the sources of my tears are dried,  [tov. 
Exhausted, even from their fountain spring. 
Yet peace may still be thine—if it gives peace 
fo tell thee that thy brother Ferdinand 
Recovered of his wounds, and lives. 
Ridol. Merciful Providence ! 
My soul is lighten'’d of a crime— 
vilb. Beware— 
Think, think, Rido!pho, of thy brother’s son— 
‘Thy cold neglect—to leave him to the world’s 
Uopitying charity— 
Ridol. Alberti, O, believe me, 
] would have recompens’d upon the son 
The wrongs I did the father—but heaven's justice 
‘look both the son and mother. My own boy, 
My dear Cesario, too, was snatch'd from me, 
Stolen from my mourning arms. 
Alb. Stolen from thee, sayst thou—hast no 
suspicion ? 
Ridol. None. L injured none; only my brother. 
He could not do the deed, 
Alb. No one but he dared do it— 
Thy brother Ferdinand ! 
Ridol. Now thou art even with me, Ferdinsnd, 
Thou sayst he lives— then whither has he fled ? 
1b. Where shall the wounded fly—to solitude ; 
Dark and deep solitude ; but that’s most horrid. 
To camps, to bustle, to perpetual action— 
That gives relief and breath to the choak’d spirit, 
And forces it to feel existence still— 
But his son’s image haunted him. To Florence 
He hastened then to see his infaut boy— 
His pledge of former loves—his sole sweet hope— 
But ‘twas so decreed—remorseless death 
Had struck him from existence--O, then, the 
flame— 
The guilty flame of dire revenge possess’d him. 
Eatering thy house, thro’ each familiar passage 
He called upon thy name; but thou wert abseut, 
Nor met the tiger’s wrath, whose glaring eyes 
Sought something still more precious than thy life. 
Into the chamber where thy infant slept 
Lock’d in his nurse’s arms, he rush’d— possess’d 
With a damn’d thought,he drew aside the curtain; 
But e'er his dagger touch’d the slumbering boy—- 
Ridol. O, horror! 
lb, A smile still hover’d o’er his innocent 
cheek, 
And made him human. Was it a touch of pity, 
Or was it manly shame? With gentle hands, 
He disengaged the infant, yet unwak’d, 
And, in his garment wrapt, bore him away 
Viseen and safe. 
Ridol. What followed ? 
4lb, What he expected. 
He saw thy anguish, and he smil’d once more— 
He sav thee waste away, and he was happy, 


Ridol. She died in giving birth to my Antonia. 
But of my son ? 

Alb. He was a charm that wrought miracu- 

lously. 
| Thy brother soon left Florence with his charge, 
And sought for other scenes. Thy son grew up, 
And answered all his wishes. 

Ridol. He lives !---my son, then, lives ! 

Alb. Even beneath thy brother’s roof he lives. 

Kidol. Where, where is my brother ? 

Alb. Can it be? 

Dost thou not know him, then, so often seen, 

So oft conversing with thee---how is this ? 

Has time so mare'd, has fortune so bedimm’d 
The lustre of his youth, thou can’st not know him! 
Ridolpho, look on me---[ am thy brother, 

Ridol. O, Ferdinand!.--at thy feet L sue for 

pardon, 

Alb. Hast thou a hope for pardon ? 

Ridol. | know thy noble pature. 

Alb. Rise, rise. 

Ridol. Never, unti! you speak my pardon. 
Here to the ground I'll grow—here will | kneel, 
And wear the flinty bosom of the earth 
With tears of penitence. 

Alb. Thou prayest tor pardon; hear a little 

further, 
And IT may pardon ask of thee: Ridolpho, 
I snatch'd thy son and heir from thy found arms, 
And fashion’d him the fitting instrument 
Of my revenge upon thee. 
, Ridol. How! What mean you ? 
4lb. Were’t not revenge to breed him up in 
guilt ? 
To feed the weeds of wildest passioa in him ? 
Choke the young buds of virtue: poisou his youth 
With worst indulgenee : set his mounting blood 
Ou deeds of criminality and baseness ; 
And guilty and dishonored, in his bloom, 
To cast him back to your revolting arms, 
And joy to see thee weep, and blush and shudder 
At thine own offspring ? 

Ridol. What dreadful plot is this, 

Passing the fables of Italian vengeance ? 

ib. Come forth, Ippolito! 

Ridol Ippolito! 

lb. Aye, thy Cesario; I changed that name ; 
My son was call'd Ippolito ; Now shalt thou feel 
Alberti’s dear revenge upon his brother. 

Ippolito! 


From the essays on the Presidency, we 
come next, to one in reply to Jonathan 
Roberts, on his celebrated letter to the 
Jackson Committee. This shall call forth 
but few remarks, as it is equally reprehen- 
sible with the papers on the Presidency. 
Mr Harby was not the man to contend 
with Roberts. He was neither pre- 
pared by feeling nor practice for the en- 
counter, and departed from his usual 
straight-forward mode of writing, in the 
poor reply which he offered to that paper. 
Mr Harby in fact wanted temper in his 
answer; his essay is a mere promise—an 
effort at ease and humour which is rare- 
ly felt or expressed. He was too much 
the literary man for the performance—at 
heart any thing but a politician, he nev- 
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his answer to Roberts violating many of 
the proprieties of language, and compa- 
red with the paper which called it forth 
and which we remarked at the time for 
its vigorous simplicity, though we dissen- 
ted in nearly every particular from the 
writer, not greatly calculated to do Mr 
Harby credit either as a literary man, or 
as a mere politician. 

The remaining portion of the volume 
is given entirely to miscellaneous litera- 
ry and dramatic criticism, written in a 
plain and natural style and generally cor- 
rect in its estimate of the subjects it dis- 
cusses. Our limits will not permit any 
further extracts, particularly as we owe 
something to the very neat memoir which 
accompanies the work, and written by 
the junior compiler, Mr Moise. We will 
therefore close our remarks upon Mr 
Harby’s literary character, with obser- 
ving that, contrary to the opinion, at this 
time pretty generally entertained in our 
community his dramatic criticisms will do 
nothing for his reputation. 

Upon his discourses and plays only, the 
whole of which should have been publish- 
ed, his character as an author must main- 
ly rest. These latter productions, if they 
had any destination whatever from their 
author were alone intended for posterity, 
and such alone should have formed this 
volume. Political writings are only writ- 
ten for the time, and, in but few instan- 
ces, have they ever been known to live 
beyond it. The former then, in a com- 

a ° * 
pilation ofthis nature, should have formed 
the material for publication, not such stuff 
as may be bought of the editor of anews- 
paper or regular puff writer at any time 
and at any price. 

We refer now to the Memoir with 
which this volume is introduced to the 
reader. It is simple, clear and unpreten- 
ding: one that wecannot find much fault 
with, however critically we might be dis- 
posed. The style is easy and natural, the 
diction correct, and the structure of the 
sentences graceful. We marked some 
few trifling inaccuracies, some members 
which did not occupy their proper places 
in their respective sentences; some little 
inversions in the phraseology, which, 
while they indicate the unpractised hand, 
from their infrequency, and insignificance 
when they do occur, promise favorably 
for the author as a graceful prose writer 
should he deem it worth an effort to be- 
come so. We give a brief extract from 
the Memoir. 





——__, 


He now assumed the character of editor, un- 
der far more responsible circumstances He had 
to mingle with the conflict of party, and the war 
of politics, Associated with a friend, he purchased 
the “ Investigator,” then one of the journals of 
the city, and stood forth the eloquent champion 
of the republican cause. Such an effort, an the 
part of a young man, almost without the means 
of subsistence, at ouce boldly launching his tittle 
bark on the very ocean of party strife, would have 
been enough to appal the strongest minds, and 
paralize the exertions of the most experienced 
heads ; yet here again we perceive in our author 
that energy and spirit of enterprize which by 
some are deuominated unquestionable evidences 
of genius. [fe took upon himself the heavy charge 
of changing the whole character of an establish: d 
paper, and by altering its name to that of the 
“ Southern Patriot,” and diversifying its columns 
with the effusions of his lively and felicitous pen, 
the offspring of his creation sceined at once to rise 
like a phenix from its own ashes. While in this 
office, he supported with great ability the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison, and manfully met 
and overcame every obstacle to ultimate success. 
Public confidence now rapidly increased, and in 
less than one year, he secured a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers to ensure the ‘ Patriot” that 
respectable character, which, we take pleasure 
to say, it has so fully sustained to the present 
moment. 

Feeling a disposition to withdraw from this 
establishment, having accepted a fair compensa- 
tion from his co-partuer, he again returned to 
his former occupation of teacher; but, in con- 
sequence of the rapid increase, both of public and 
private schools, he was soon after induced to re- 
sume the duties of editor, which, it appears, from 
his peculiar adaptation to that business, he pur- 
sued at different periods during his whole life. 
In 1822, he conducted the “ Cily Gazelle,” and 
afterwards, occasionally lent his assistance to the 
“* Charleston Mereury,” during the temporary ab- 
sence of its editor. 

Few writers have contributed to the public in 
this way, more useful ovinteresting matter. His 
productions were as various, as his associations 
were strikingly beautiful ; nothing escaped him 
which could elicit a lively comment or instructive 
truth ; and although he wrote aimost daily, yet we 
perceive no labored or inappropriate efforts. His 
compositions were thrown off with extraordinary 
ense and sprightliness. Indeed, his mind ‘£ was 
of that cast that seizes most felicitously those 
relations between things, which is the peculiar 
property of a lively imagination. He was most 
subtle and ingenious in his conclusions, and his 
perception of the ridiculous most quick and acute. 
As acontroversialist, few were his superiors : the 
shafts of his satire were unerring. ‘The whole 
strain of his composition, showe:l the rapidity of 
his combinations, and the readiness with which 
his imagination lent itself to the brilliant aspect ¢i 
things. His spirit was most in harmony with ex- 
ternal nature in her gayest moods and forms, and 
with life in its most sociai habitudes.’ 

His essays, generally, were distinguished for 
eloquence, discrimination and taste, and his crt 
‘icisms were admired by all who read them. A 
review of Lord Byron's “ Cain,” published 19 
1822, and acritique on “ Marino Faliero,” whic! 
appeared in 1821, together with similar com: 
ments, which we have inserted in this volume, pat- 
ticularly remarks on * Afelmoth,” will, we thins, 
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jully sustain us in the opinion we have expressed 
of his great skill and acuteness in analyzing the 
works of others. 


This volume, though it falls short of 
our anticipations, on the whole, we look 
upon as a respectable addition to the mea- 
ere body of southern literature, and we 
have no doubt that all our readers will be 
as well pleased with it as ourseives. 

—s3 + oe — 
Tales and Poctry, selected from the English 
Souvenirs. 

We have never relished selections made 
by other people. They are very seldom 
nade in good taste, and under the exercise 
ofa rigid and discriminating judgment. 
No species of literary labor requires in 
fact, so many of the “rare proprieties” 
of critical perception and nicety as that 
of selecting from authors their most promi- 
vent and beautiful excellencies. We owe 
it to an author if he be a good one, if a bad 
one he is not quotable. The taste of the 
reader in this case is but seldom that of 
the curator. The extravagance which de- 
lights one man, to him of refined and de- 
licate perception, is downright madness; a 
wilderness of undergrowth without a tree 
for shelter, or a plant for inspection. But 
this dissatisfaction is not common to the 
crowd ; they are content, in these matters, 
with what is given to them; and conclude, 
as in the present instance, if they meet 
with any disappointment in their antici- 
pations that it is the defect of the source 
irom which it istaken. They never ques- 
tion the judgment or taste of the compi- 
ler, except in having directed his or her 
labors to an office that does not reward 
them. But it is the special reader and 
thinker who is discontented. To him 
who “goes up to the head waters”? where 
they gather and from whence they flow, 
ind Lnowing their general wealth, is sel- 
dom satistied with tie one diverging rivu- 
let which is found at the bottom. To the 
general reader, however, selections are 
highly important, and it is, therefore, ne- 
cessary that they should be good. He is 
isually unable to do more than skim the 
surface and gather the overflowings, and 
a many instances, if he be not so content, 
lie is nevertheless compelled to rest satis- 
ted with what he can get. This is the 
case with that worst of unfortunates, the 
poor man, whom nature has cursed with 
° propensity for books without offering 
im the means of procuring them. To 
tim the annunciation of a new work is 
«i absolute torture. The European an- 


nuals, which are supposed to contain the 
choicest and most delicate morceaux of 
the press, affright him by the very gold 
and glitter ofthe outside. The ‘Keepsake’ 
is charged at six dollars; ‘ the Forget-Me- 
Not’ at three; the ‘Amulet’; ‘ Remem- 
brancer’?; ‘Wreath’ and a dozen others, 
at the same price. His eyes are cast 
upon the excessive, yet delicate splen- 
dor of the outside, but the clear chrystal 
within he is seldom permitted to drink 
frem. To him, therefore, is an abridg- 
ment of this kind a matter of importance. 
Put up in a simple and condensed form 
and independent of the glitter and gold 
and drawing, which make up so large a 
part of these melanges, he can command 
it, without sacrifice. But he soon dis- 
covers that the selections are made by 
other hands, and is disappointed to per- 
ceive that the collection in nine cases out 
of ten is from the very worst parts of the 
authors thus abridged; and thus an equal 
degree of injustice is shared between the 
author, publisher and reader. 

This appears to be pretty much the 
case with the work before us. The beau- 
ties of the English Souvenirs are given 
but in few instances, and the prevailing 
order of the selection, has been principal- 
ly to procure those papers which are most 
vapid and heavy. An inflated and Ger- 
man taste seems to have been at work, 
and a very poor volume has been the con- 
sequence. The compiler (who it seems is 
one of the gentler sex, and to whom we 
must therefore apologize for the necessity 
which commands us to speak the truth) 
begins her work with a preface, disfigured 
by a wretched conceit which is made to 
run through it, Its merit is its brevity. 

We shall quote a small sketch from this 
collection, not because it is better than 
the rest, but as we have never seen it be- 
fore it may be equally novel to our rea- 
ders. It contains a severe and inflexible 
moral, which it would be well if parents 
would attend to. 


TOO HANDSOME FO? ANY THING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM. 


Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models 
of perfection of which a human father and mo- 
ther can produce but a single example; Mr Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy was therefore an only son. He 
was such an amazing favorite with both his pa- 
rents that they resolved to ruin him; according- 
ly, he was exceedingly spoiled, never annoyed by 
the sight of a book, and had as much plum-cake 
as he could eat. Happy would it have been for 
Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten 





pluin-cake, aud remained a child. “ Never,” savs 
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the Greek Tragedian, “ reckon a moital happy 
till you have witnessed his end.”” A most beau- 
tiful creature was Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy! Such 
eyes—such hair—such teeth—such a_ figure— 
such manners, too,—and such an irresistible way 
of tying his neckeloth! When he was about six- 
teen, a crabbed old uncle represented to his pa- 
rents the propriety of teaching Mr Ferdinand 
Fitzroy to read and write. Though not without 
some difficulty, he convinced them,—for he was 
exceedingly rich, and riches in an uncle are won- 
derful arguments respecting the nurture of a ne- 
phew whose parent have nothing to leave him. 
So our hero was sent to school. He was natural 
ly (I am not joking now) a very sharp, clever 
boy ; aad he came on surprisingly in his learning. 
The schoomaster’s wife liked handsome children. 

‘What a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy 
be, if you take pains with him!’ said she, to her 
husband. 

‘ Pooh, my dear, it is no use to take pains with 
him.’ 

‘And why, love?’ 

‘ Because he is a great deal to handsome ever 
to be a scholar.’ 

‘And that’s true enough, my dear!’ said the 
schoolmaster’s wife. 

So, because he was too handsome to be a scho- 


lar, Mr Ferdinand Fitzcoy remained the lag of 


the fourth form! 

They took our hero from school-—‘ What pro- 
fession shall he follow?’ said the mother. 

‘My first cousin is the Lord Chancellor,’ said 
his father, ‘let him go to the bar.’ 

The Lord Chancellor dined there that day : 
Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to hiin ; 
his Lordship was a little, rough faced, beetle- 
browed, hard-featured man, who thought beau- 
ty and idleness the same thing—and a parchment 
skin the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 

‘Send him to the bar!’ said he, ¢ no, no, that 
will never do! Send him to the army; he is 
much too handsome to become a lawyer.’ 

‘And that’s true enough, my lord!” said the 
mother. Sothey bought Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy 
a cornetcy in the Regiment of Dragoons. 

Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy had never ridden at school, ex- 
cept when he was hoisted; he was, therefore, a 
very indifferent horseman ; they sent him to the 
riding school, and every body laughed at him. 

‘Heisa d dass!’ said Cornet Horsephiz, 
who was very ugly; ‘a horrid puppy!’ said 
Lieutenant St Squintem, was still uglier; ¢ if he 
does not ride better, we will cut him!’ said Col- 
enel Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet ; 
‘LT say, Mr Bumpemwell, (to the riding-Master,) 
make that youngster ride less like a miller’s sack.’ 

* Pooh, sir, he will never ride better.’ 

* And why the d 1 will he not ?’ 

‘Bless you, Colozcl, he is a great deal too 
handsome for a cavalry officer !’ 

* True ?’ said Cornet Horsephiz. 

“Very true!’ said Lieutenant St Squintem. 

‘We must cut him!’ said the Colonel 

And Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. 

Our hero was a youth of susceptibility —he quit- 
ted the Regiment, and challenged the Colo- 
nel. The Colonel was killed ? 

‘ What a terrible blackguard is Mr Ferdinand 
Fitzroy !’ said the Colonel's relations. 

‘Very true ?’ said the world. 

The parents were in despair !—They were not 
rich; but our hero was an only son, and they 








sponsed hard upon the crabbed o!d unele ! 

‘He is very clever, said they both, ‘and may 
do yet. 

So they borrowed some thousands from the un- 
cle, and bought his beautiful nephew a scat in 
Parliament. 

Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and de. 
sirous of retrieving his character. He fagged 
like a dragon—conned pamphlets and reviews— 
got Ricardo by heart—and made notes on the Eu. 
glish Constituiion. 

He rose to speak. 

‘What a handsome fellow !’ 
premner. 

‘Ah, a coxcomb !’ said another. 
‘ Never do for a speaker! said a third, very 
audibly. 

And the gentlemen on the opposite benches 
sneered and heared !—Impudence is only indige. 
nous im Milesia, and an orator is not made ina 
day. Discouraged by his reception, Mr Ferdi. 
nand Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed, 

‘Told you so!’ said one of his neighbours, 

‘Fairly broke down!’ said another. 

‘ Too tond of his hair to have any thing in his 
head,’ said a third who was considered a wit 

‘ Hear, hear! cried the gentlemen on the op- 
posite benches. 

Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down—he had not 
shone ; but, in justice, hezhad not failed. Many 
a first rate speaker had began worse ; and many 
a county member had been declared a pheuix of 
promise upon half his merit. 

Not so, thought the heroes of corn laws. 

‘Your Adonises never make orators! said a 
crack speaker with a wry nose. 

‘Nor men of business either,’ added the chair- 
man of a committee, with a face like a Kangaroo’s. 

‘Poor devil!’ said the civilest ofthe set. ‘He’s 
a deuced deal too handsome for a speaker! By 
Jove, he is going to speak again—this will never 
do ; we inust cough him down!’ 

And Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
coughed down. 

Our hero was now seven, or eight and twenty, 
handsomer than ever, and the adoration of all tie 
young ladies at Almack’s. 

‘We have nothing to leave you,’ said the pa- 
rents, who had long spent their fortune, and now 
lived on the credit of having once enjoyed it— 
‘You are the handsomest man in London; you 
must marry an heiress.’ 

‘] will,’ said Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy 

Miss Helen Convolvalus was a charming young 
lady, with a hare lip and six thousand a-year. ‘To 
Miss Helen Convolvulus then our hero paid his 
addresses. 

Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. Sasy to see his intentions,’ 
said one : ‘a handsome fortune-hunter, who wanls 
to make the best of his person !’—handsome 1s 
that handsome does,’ says another; ‘he was 
turned out of the army, and murdered his Colo- 
nel ;'—‘never marry a beauty,’ said a third ;—‘ he 
can admire none but himself ;’ ‘ will have so ma- 
ny mistresses,’ said a fourth ;—‘ make you per 
petually jealous,’ said a fifth sail spend your for- 
tune,’ said a sixth ; § and break your heart,’ said 
a seventh, 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. 
She saw a great deal of justice in what was sai; 
and was sufficiently contented with liberty and six 
thousand a year, not to be highly impatient for @ 
husband ; but our heroine had no aversion to @ 
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lover, especially to so handsome a lover »s Mi 
Fercinand Fitzroy. Accordingly, she neither ac- 
cepted nor discarded him, but kept bim on hope, 
and suftered him to get in debt with his tailor and 
his coachmaker, on the strength of beeoming.Mr 
Fiizroy Convelvalus. Time went on, and excuses 
and delays were easily found ; however, our hero 
was sanguine, and so were his parents. A break- 


fast at Chiswick, and a putrid fever carried off 


the latter, within one week of each other; but 
ot til they had blessed Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
and rejoiced that they had left him so well pro- 
vided for. 

Now, then, ovr hero denested solely on the 
crabbed old encle and Miss Helen Convolvulus ; 
the former, though a baronet and a satirist, was 
banker and a man of business; he looked very 
distastefully at the Hyperian curls and white teeth 
of Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

‘if | make you my heir, said he—‘f expect 
you will continue the bank,’ 

" ' Certainly, sir! said the nephew. 

‘Heumph ! grunted the uncie, ‘a pretty fellow 
for a banker! 

Debtors grew pressing to Mr Ferdinand Fitz- 
rov, and Mr Ferdmand Fitzroy grew pressing to 
Helen Convolvulus. ‘It is a dangerou: 
‘hing,’ said she, timidly, >to marry a man so ad- 
nired,—will you always be faithful ?’ 

‘By heaven!’ cried the lover— 

‘Heigho ! sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and 
Lord Rufus Pumilion entering, the conversation 
was changed. 

But the day of the marriage was fixed ; and Mr 
ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By 
Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A month 
before the wedding-day the uncle died. Miss 
Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in her con- 
jolences—* Cheer up, my Ferdinand,’ said she, 
‘for your sake, I] have discarded Lord Rufus Pu- 
milion!’ ¢ Adorable condescension!’ cried our 
lero; ‘but Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four 
feet two, and has hair like a peony.’ 

‘All men are not so handsome as Mr Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy !’ was the reply. 

Away goes our hero to be present at the open- 
ing of his uncle’s will. 

‘T leave,’ said the testator (who, I have before 
said, was a bit of a satirist) ‘my share of the bank, 
and the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, 
to\—(here Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beau- 
tiful eyes with a cambric handkerchief, exquis- 
itely brode) *my natural son, John Spriggs, an 
industrious, pains-taking youth, who will do cre- 
‘itto the bank. Idid once intend to make my 
nephew Ferdinand my heir ; but so curling a head 
can have no talent for accounts. 1 want my suc. 
cessor to be a man of business, not beauty ; and 


{iss 


Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy isa great deal too hand- | 


some for a banker ; his good looks will, no doubt, 
win him any heiress in town. 
lim, to buy a dressing case, a thousand pounds.’ 


‘ Alas! sir,’ said the bailiff, as a day or two af- 
ier the dissolntion of Parliament, he was jogging 
along with Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy, in a hacnney 
coach bound to the King’s Bench,--‘ Alas! sir, 


what a pity it is to take so handsome a gentleman 
to prison !—Literary Souvenir. 


——2 +o 
The “ Amelia” of Fielding. 

The defect of this novel is its utter want 
of plot. The denouement, such as it is, 
turns, as it Were, upon a sort of casualty, 
which is contrary to all received notions 
relative to this class of productions. A 


the main incidents of the work. The 
mother of Amelia dies, leaving her the 
greater part of her fortune. Amelia is 
absent at her mother’s death; and her 
sister contrives to have a forged will sub- 
stituted in place of the one left by the 
mother, and thus for a time secures the 
estate to herself. Amelia suffers, in con- 
sequence, a series of hardships and _ pri- 
vations, which, having borne in a very 
exemplary manner, she is ultimately re- 
stored to affluence by the death-bed con- 
fession of one of the parties to the fraud, 
who has, however, no active agency in 
the novel, being kept out of the way un- 
til the time necessary for his appearance; 
and this is the sum and substance of the 
story. Fielding’s object seems to have 
been, to draw the character of a perfect 
wife ; in this attempt, somewhat difficult 
it must be confessed, he has certainly 
succeeded, not to the life, perhaps, so 
much as the letter of his fancy; and this 
is all the merit of Amelia. The rest of the 
characters are mere sketches, or glimpses 
of our moral nature. There is not one 
elaborate or well drawn picture, no “em- 
phasis and thinking” about any of the per- 
sons, to borrow the favorite phrase of 
Captain Bath, one of the heroes. 
—— + 


Stephanini’s Narrative. 





‘A thousand devils!’ said Mr Ferdinand Fitz- |! 


roy, banging out of the room. 
nistress, She was not at home. 
lialian proverb, ‘have short legs ;’ but truths, if 
‘hey are unpleasant, have terrible long ones! The 
next day Mr Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most 
obliging note of dismissal 

‘I wish you every happiness,’ said Miss Helen 
onvolvulus, in conclusion— but my friends are 


He flew to his 


tight ; you are much too handsome for a husband!’ ; 


_ And the week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus 
‘ecame Lady Rufus Pumilion, 





This volume contains the simple nar- 
rative of a citizen of Greece, who has 
borne his share of the ‘ evil days’ which 


have fallen upon his unfortunate country. 
Meanwhile, I leave. 


From our agency in the preparation of this 
Work for the press, no notice of it can be 


/expected from us, nor do we believe any 
‘ Lies,’ says the | 


necessary. Its narrator is a Greek youth 
who has been driven from his native land, 
after suffering a separation from his fami- 
ly ; some of whom have perished in the 
revolution, and of the fate of the remain- 
ing portion he is utterly ignorant. He is 
estimated in this community as modest, 
gentlemanly and intelligent; and is filled 
with a highly laudable love of country. 


Forged Will, is the source and secret of 
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Stanzas. 
A tear, a sad, but pleasant tear, 
I ask thee to bestow ; 
Tis all the dead may ask, to say 
Their pilgrimage was wo ; 
Let the drop fall in loneliness, 
[| would not crowds should see 
The dear, but silent, intercourse 
That thou shalt hold with me. 














Lay me in pleasant earth’s embrace, 
While skies are laughing round, 

And eyes of gentleness may trace 
Sweet flowers upon the ground ; 

When merry birds delight to sing, 
And chirping insects swell, 

A pleasant note of early spring, 
O’er the spot wherein I dwell. 













Not that I love their cunning notes, 
And not that | would deem 

That I shall hear one cricket chirp, 
Or fluted mocker scream ; 

But, at a time when al! are glad, 
If the dead may solaced be, 

I would be sure, if they were sad, 
They were not so through me! 










I would not have a stone to mark 
The place of my repose, 

Nor legendary scrawl], nor date, 
Nor name, nor human woes ; 

My virtues, if they were my own, 
In human hearts shall bloom ; 

My vices, when I’m dead and gone, 
Should moulder in my tomb. 









There Summer's early blades should burst, 
And blossom ’neath the morn, 
And primrose stalks, and daisies rise, 
The moment Sprimg is born ; 
And in a calm and eweet serene, 
The hours should pass away, 
Successive sunbeams, sporting on, 
With shadows all the day. 











Come, when the autumn sun is spread, 
In mellow glory down, 

Upon his western couch of red, 
And mantling leaves of brown ; 

When the broken branch and wither'd bush 
Invite the pensive eye: 

Come, then, and bend above my grave, 
And think of me, and sigh. 











[, that have lov’d thee in thy youth, 
Will scarce affection show, 

Could I ask thy sigh of mournfulness, 
Or hope thy tear would flow ; 

As well might it, the yellow leaf, 
Look from its flow'ry home, 

When ev’ning waxes cold and brief, 
For bright-eyed maids to come. 











Yet thou wilt sigh—not o’er the grave 
Wherein my form was laid ; 

Nor weep, that med’cine could net save 
The weary heart and head: 

But thou wilt weep that fate like mine 
So desolate should be, 

As made life, what we should resign, 











a 

Solitude. 
Sunpay Mor«vinG, Octorer 25TH, 1828, 
Tue bells are gaily pealing, and the crowd, 
The thoughtless, and the happy, and the vain, 
Idle and busy, are, with restless pace, 
Now moving by my casemeut. I cas hear 
The rude din of their voices, and the tramp 
Of heavy feet upon the pavement nigh, 
And my heart sickens at its loneliness. 
Each has his own companion, and can bend, 
As to a centre of enliv’ving heat, 
To some abode of happiness aud mirth, 
Greeted by pleasant voices; and they go, 
Not singly by, ast should have to go, 
But hanging on the arm of some, tc whom 
They are net strangers. I, alas! alone, 
Of all this populous city, must remain 
Pent up in my dim study ; or, perchance, 
If I dare venture out among the crowd, 
Will be among, not of them, and appear 
As some strange monster, brought from foreign 
climes, 
To be bear-baited with the rabble’s gaze, 
And rude, unmeaning impudence and stare, 
"Till | grow savage, and almost become 
The rugged brute they seem to take me for. 


Talk not to me of Solitude! ’Tis not 

To go abroad into the wilderness, 

Or dart upon the ocean—to enjoy 

A blank expanse, the similar of heaven, 

Save in its brightness, and transparent veil 
Through which the eye, by wizard Fancy taugii 
Pierces, familiar with the hidden wealth 
Perchance it wins not; these are glorious voids, 
For both areffull of living friends to me: 

The trees, tite billows, leaves, and winds and 
waves, 

Feather’d and finny tribes are friends to me, 
And have a language | can understand, 

A melody, that mingles gently in 

With my heart's murmurs, soothing it to peace, 
As mothers lull young children, with a tone 
Which has no meaning for an older ear, 
Wrought on by labour. Even wintry skies 
Have friends for me, amidst their cheerlessness, 
And hang out images of love and light 

At ev’ning ’mong the stars, or, ere the dark, 
Upon the pale of the grey twilight’s wing, 
With many colors sweetly intermixt, 

That talk to me, with soothing idle sounds. 
And flatter me that I am not alone! 


But, in the city’s crowd, where Tam one, 
And all that move beside me, claim to be 
A more than one—some, many—having hearts 
That spare not any sacrifice or toil 
For their delight or comfort—’mid a world, 
To feel I have no business with the world; 
And when I hear men laughing, not to join 
Because their cause of mirth is hid from me— 
To feel the lights of the assembly giare, 
And pain upon my senses, till I grow 
Stupid, and dim, and boorish, then return 
To my own lonely chamber and my books, 
That have grown old, and minister no more, 
And tell me what I do already know, 
Like an old dotaged man, with a long tale 
Or many nothings, often-times retold, 
(Forgetting he has told it o'er so oft) 
Till every hearer waxes into sleep— 
To watch the lazy-footed night away 
With fretful nerve, and sorrow as it flies ; 





And death a charity. 








To feel the day advancing, that must bring 
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That, like the flint struck with unruly steel, 
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Che weary past again, that | had thought 
Forever gone ; to hear the rustling wind 
Depart in murmurs with the heavy tide, 
And ere the morn, to catch his sullen roar, 
Mecking the ear, with watching overdone, 
Returning from his rough lair on the seas! 
If there be solitude in life, ‘tis this— 
When the heart’s in the desert, and alone, 
And men fly frem the place of its abode, 
As ‘twere a country of rude savages, 
And beasts of prey, and snakes of subtle charm, 
To steal away the senses, and to kill. 


If life is now denied me—if I sit 
Within my chamber, when all other men 
Are revelling—if I must be alone, 
Musing on idle minstrelsy and lore, 
When others are abroad in company— 
li Nature calls me to her company, 
Takes up my time, teaches me legends strange, 
Prattles of wild conceits that have no form 
Save in extravagant fancy of old time, 
When spirits walked abroad—if thus she binds 
My spirit in her wild, mysterious spells, 
Among the trees, and in the whispering walks 
Of fairy-trodden forests, that I may 
Wrestle with dreams that wear away my frame 
And seek my home exhausted ; if I am 
To look for none of human blandishment, 
Nor take advantage of the present time, 
As other men—sure Nature will provide 
A future life of blandishments for me, 
Or else she treats me most unkindly now! 


Watchman! what o’ the Night? . 
Methought I saw a wretch condemed to lie 
In the abodes of everlasting death ! 
His doom was seal’d, and hopelessly he sank 
Yo drink the galling bitterness of Hell. 
The world, and Time with ever-varying wing 
Rolled onward, and a thousand years flew by, 
And then I saw the wretched spirit rise 
High on a billow, and I heard him shriek 
In agony—-Watchman! what o’ the night ? 
Heaven's arches all were silent, barr’d its gates, 
And for a moment mute its song of joy, 
But Hell’s dark caverns thunder’d with the sound, 
Which answered him—Eternity ! 
He sunk again in speechless agony, 
And mercy bade me hope, to rise no more. 
Time’s wing still flutter’d over me, and worlds, 
Seem’d hastening into cold ob'ivion. 
Ten thousand years beside had flown away, 
When rising yet again upon a wave, 
High as despair, and black as endless deat, 
Again he cried, O, W’atchman! what o’ the night ? 
Then all was hush’d—no answer from on high, 
But the sound roll’d, and echoed back again, 
From all Hell’s flaming, serpent-crested vaults, 
Elernity—thou wretch— Eternity ! 
Frantic, he dashed into the yawning gloom, 
His ears still thrilling with the awful word, 
And all was silent as despair again. 


Concealed Character. 
Ruffle him not, and he will be as smooth 
And tranquil as a sunbeam in a brook, 
fhe winds ne’er come to. There are some spirits 
That have within them hidden qualities 
f character, and yet withal, so framed, 


oughness and injury alone can bring 
he hidden fire to light. Such spirit ’s his. 


Dirge of the Broken Heart. 

Come to the lov’d one’s tomb, 
Thou, the false hearted, 

Where are the flow’rs should bloom 
O'er the departed! 

Hast thou one flow’ret placed 
On his cold bier ? 

Hast thou his memory graced 
With one sad tear ? 


Ts he not all forgot, 
Whom thou hast swore 
Nothing should ever blot 
From thy heart's core ? 
Are not thy yows broken, 
Though never crost— 
Where is his love’s last token ? 
False one! tis lost! 


Tis the dead that calls on thee, 
His spirit is nigh ; 

And the chill that falls on thee, 
Now warns thee to die: 

Should the false maiden live, 
Who no heart can discover ? 

Shall the lov’d one survive, 
Who’s forgotten the lover! 


From the grave is a voice, 
From the tomb comes a token ; 
Tis the one of thy choice 
Whose fond heart thou hast broken ‘ 
He stands by thy side, 
In the gloom of this hour, 
And he claims his own bride 
With a bridegrooin’s own pow’r. 


Away to the grave, 

Where his cold form reposes' 
No shrubs o’er him wave— 

Thou hast placed there no roses ! 
Had one flow’ret been planted 

By thee, on that sod, 
No power had been granted 

Upon thee by God! 


Go to thy burial place, 
Lonely and sad ; 

Despised and neglected, 
Forsaken and mad! 

No shrub to wave o’er thee, 
The pensive to move ; 

No heart to deplore thee, 
Thou false one to love ! 


Sonnet. 

My portrait—would it serve, when I am dead, 
To bring me to remembrance, when beside 

Thy cheerful fire, thou sitt’st at even-tide, 

Musingly resting on thy hand, thy head? 

And o’er thy mantle with unconscious glance, 
(How full of speech to friendship) I look dowa 

And meet thine eye fixed on me in a trance 

Of many images of boyhood, flown,— 

Alas! that such pure images should fly, 

And mountain tho'ts, like those who own them,die. 

Oh! would it need my presence to do this— 

Have I no image stored within thy breast, 

As thou hast oftentimes to me confest ? 

Alas! if not—my portrait were amiss ! 


Dreams are the shadowy ¢heats that come to mock 
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GENERAL MIscELLaAny. 
The Love of Study. 


‘Tis a strange mystery still unrevealed, 
T marvel! much, disease o’the kind should be 


Put upon men. Old Play. 

I have often been at a loss to under- 
stand how it is that young men, as we oc- 
casionally meet with them, possess, apart 
from any earthly benefit which the pursuit | 
might afford, such a deep and rooted love | 
of study! How it is, that when every 
natural object speaks an invitation to the 
senses; when the skies have a noon-day, 
and almost lasting brightness, they can 
voluntarily deny themselves the grateful 
privilege of enjoying their influence. At 
a season of life, too, when the hours, are 
like those sporting things that dwell a- 
mong the clouds, and play with the bushy 
and golden locks of the descending sun, 
gathering, at every transition, a newer 
and more extravagant brilliance; when 
association and fresher sympathies are 
bringing forth hourly some richer ties and 
dearer affections in the bosom, and when 
it would seem almost impious in the 
heart, not to come forth and partake 
of their loveliness. My wonder is the 
more increased, when experience and 
skill both assure us, how essential to 
health and happiness, are most of these 
enjoyments; when active exercise is a 
duty, and sloth a crime, and when we 
know that many of those persons are 
really free from this latter prostrating 
quality who seem to luxuriate in it most; 
thus voluntarily refusing to enjoy the ben- 
efits of the one and putting on the fatal 
habiliments of the other. 

This denying stoicism is seldom to be 
met with in age; when decay has taken 
the edge from enjoyment, when time and 
experience have removed all those fairy 
colorings of romance which belong to the 
first dreams of boyhood, when the eye 
has fallen into a perplexing doubtof sight, 
the voice into ‘the feeble treble of the 
child,’ the members generally grown slug- 

‘gards in their several offices, the temple 
in ruins and the spirit gone. 

The love of study, to those of whom I 
speak, seems to have developed of itself 
its too frequently fatal tendencies. The 
student in most instances is fully aware 
that his life is the sacrifice he offers at 
the shrine of his ambition, and that, for 
the sake of a reputation, but little, if any 
of which will ever meet his ears, he gives 
up all the sweets ahd many even of the 











absolute necessities of life. The green 


fields the poet has deserted, he still sighs 
after,their freshness and luxuriance he can 
value, but does not enjoy. ‘Lhe morning 
he knows to be beautiful, but he neither 
feels it himself, nor beloids the influence 
of its balm on other objects. The biids 
have voices, he can understand the pow- 
er of their melody, but not for him. And 
while he fully believes ali these to be es- 
sential to his heaith and happiness, he goes 
apart from them into a dull and gloomy 
chamber, and encounters thought, as he 
would a mistress. He wresiles with it, 
and is pleased to be overthrown. He 
seems dragged, by some irresistible pow- 
er from society; he starts away from the 
convivial assembly, for the spectre of his 
apprehension stand before him, | 


, 
im 


he obeys 
her voiceless mandate aud follows her, he 
leaves the “ fair meeting, in most admired 
disorder,”? and in by-piaces, on the sea 
shore, in the depths and solitudes of the 
forest, on the ocean, in his chamber, he 
has felt the Ithuriel-finger upon his thigh, 
and has fallen before his ememy. He 
feels himself weakened by the encounter, 
but encourages another throw. He is a- 
gain worsted. He goes into training, ex- 
ertises, travels for a season, puts hiinself 
on a certain diet, seeks other climes, be- 
comes somewhat improved, but returns to 
the spirit of his destiny, with an uncon- 
scious determination; a fatality which 
never leaves him, and but encourages a 
show of health and improvement that its 
victory may be more sure. He has even 
been taught to love the scenery, 2s well 
the actors on the stage of social life, He 
becomes a lover, he weds, has a beautiful 
ofispring, his heart takes new roots jn life, 
he has gained higher and holier feelings, 
won fresher and richer affections, but 
they fall as the Prairie grass before the 
fire, as the fatality, which has hitherto 
pursued, stands again before him and com- 
pels him to follow. He dare not disobey, 
he again falls before his antagonist. He 
returns to his home, his wife is by his 
side, her arms entwine themselves about 
his neck, his children climb and sit up- 
on his knee, and call him father, he for- 
sees the fatal separation and weeps burn- 
ing tears. He puts them from him and 
rushes to his chamber, throws himself 
into his chair and gives loose to his emo- 
tions, he paces his room and the agony 
of anticipation lends force to the horror 
of reality. Suddenly his enemy stands be- 
fore him. The armed head meets him 
at every turn—he can avoid it no longer, 
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and is again overthrown. His spirit is 
prostrated, his energies gone, his body 
emaciated, his whole frame attenuated to 
a shadow. Each day finds him weaker 
and less able to encounter the fiend of 
mind. But the war is one of extermina- 
tion and he dies at last. He has pre- 
pared himself for the final struggle, and 
even marked out the spot of his last re- 
pose. It is beneath a tree, that stands 
alone in the burial place. There the last 
cfort is made, the demon triumphs, and 
the laborer for fame, and sjave for immor- 
tality perishes in obscurity, unatteaded 
and unknown. 
This is the brief picture of a life. We 
may never have met with its exact coun- 
terpart, but there are very iew among us 
that have not seen something very much 
iike it. We all know some such history. 
it has been before us and with us. Like 
a young tree, we have watched and been 
gladdened with its growth. We have 
seen the new branches and buds, which 
each day has put upon it. We have seen 
men come to look upon and admire it. 
We have identified it with ourselves, and 
been familiar with its loveliness—and 
while we have watched it and worshipped 
it, we have been called to weep over it. 
It has fallen in the night time with all its 
flowers and freshness upon it, and cov- 
ered with verdure. We wonder how it 
eame to fall, and proceed to inquire. We 
find the heart eaten out and gone, and we 
feel one affection, unaccountably torn a- 
vay from us. [ cannot do better, than by 
closing this paper with a Sonnet, said to 
have been written by John Keats, one of 
the Cockney Poets. The previous train of 
thought has been suggested entirely by 
this little poem, and the last image bor- 
towed from it. This young man was pos- 
sessed of a high degree of promise—but 
perished either from an overwrought sen- 
sibility, or a too close pursuit of study, 
and the Muse. In some future notice, 
we shall speak of him more at large. 
Disease is with me, and my cheek is pale, 
My heart is wither’d in me—yet I move 
About in the cold world, still bent to love 

Its chilling influence—the very gale, 

"hat wins away my life. As the young tree, 
Grasp'd by untimely blight, that feels its sap 

pelowly descending into nature’s lap, 

hile the untroubled branches, scemingly 

\re undisturbed, and for a little while, 

Withstand the swift approach of apathy— 

‘tseems, the less remote from death, to smile— 
Then, sudden fails, like toppling bird from high, 


Languages. 


Adam Smith considers the power of 
transposing the order of words, one of the 
greatest advantages that a language can 
possess. It tends to produce a variety and 
sweetness which, while it heightens the 
beauty and terseness of language, affords 
at the same time, the greatest facilities in 
composition. The variety of the termina- 
tions in the Greek and Latin, occasioned 
»y their declensions and conjugations, en- 
abled the writers in those languages so 
to vary the order of their words, as to 
produce the utmost harmony of sounds, as 
well as the highest degree of conciseness. 
That beauty, as well as force of expres- 
sion, which depend upon the arrange- 
ment and construction of the several mem- 
bers of a sentence, was thus easily infused 
into their works by the Greek and Latin 
authors, in consequence of this power of 
transposing the order of their words, 
which resulted from the variety of their 
terminations. In a Greek or Latin sen- 
tence, the verb, for instance, was indif- 
ferently placed either before the subjec- 
tive member of the sentence, or after the 
objective member, or the réverse, with- 
out producing that ambiguity Which would 
result from such an arrangement in Eng- 
lish. And thus it is, that these languages 
lose so much in translation, both in point 
of beauty and force of expression. A lan- 
guage so compounded as is the English, 
and having, consequently, so few declen- 
sions and conjugations, will not admit of 
ihe Greek and Latin being rendered lit- 
erally, without involving a degree of ob- 
scurity which would destroy the sense. 
The words in the Greek and Latin are so 
transposed, that it is impossible to trans- 
iate them agreeably to the order in which 
they stand, while, at the same time, the 
sense in the original remains perfect, not- 
withstanding this order, because the mu- 
tual relation of the words is pointed out 
by their terminations, which decide their 
cases. All primitive languages, accord- 
ing to the same ingenious author,* are 
simple in theircomposition, but subtle and 
intricate in their principles. The Greek, 
for instance, which is an original and un- 
compounded language, is extremely sim- 
ple in its composition, but intricate and 
complex inits principles. Compounded, 
or derivative languages, on the contrary, 








\nd men, who watch’d its bloom while 2ssing by, 
“onder, of what disease the tree cou!d dic ! 


* See his “Theory of the Formation of Langua- 


ges”—annexed to his “Lheory of Moral Seuti- 


ments.”’ 
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are simple in their principles, but difi- 
cult in their composition. Such are the 
Latin, Italian, French, and English. In 
learning a language, we supply our want 
of a knowledge of its declensions and 
conjugations, by the use of prepositions, 
and passive participles. This circumstance 
has produced a change in the Greek lan- 
guage since the taking of Constantinople, 
prepositions being used in place of the old 
declensions. In the same way that de- 
clensions are supplied by the use of pre- 
positions, conjugations of verbs are sim- 
plified by means of passive participles. 
This simplification of the declensions of 
nouns and the conjugations of verbs was 
the result of the intermixture of differ- 
ent nations. The Lombards, when they 
came by intermixture to use the Roman 
tongue, supplied their ignorance of its 
conjugations and declensions, by the use 
of prepositions and passive participles. 
The Lombard who wanted to say that 
such a person was a citizen of Rome, would 
use the word, de or ad Roma, instead of 
Rome, and this because of his ignorance 
of the declensions of the language. In 
the same way, if he wanted to say in Lat- 
in, I am loved, from his ignorance of the 
conjugations of the verb Amo, he would 
say, Sum amatus, instead of Amor. This 
substitution of one universal declension 
and conjugation in place of many, had the 
effect of simplifying a language. The 
writers, in the Greek and Latin, were 
enabled to transpose the words of a sen- 
tence in consequence of the terminations 
of their verbs, and other words, which 
pointed out the relations of these words, 
however transposed. This transposition, | 
at the same time, gave beauty and variety | 
to their language, by enabling them to) 
consult the harmony of sounds; whereas, | 
in the English, in consequence of the loss 
of the terminations of the Greek and La- 
tin, and of the substitutien of prepositions 
or auxiliary verbs in their place, the words 
of asentence are “tied down,”? as Adam 
Smith expresses it, ‘‘to a particular situa- 
tion.”” Thus itis, that the simplification 
of modern languages, that is, their loss of 
the ancient declensions and conjugations, 
tends to render them prolix and uniform, 
and, of course, less perfect, as mechani- 
cal inventions, than the ancient tongues. 
What was once expressed by a single 
word, now requires several. When a 
modern says, ‘I should have loved,” he 
uses several words to express what a Ro- 


ee 
—_———_s 


man would have conveyed in one, Ama- 
vissem. ‘The cases in the Greek and Latin, 
are, in modern languages, supplied by 
prepositions. Thus, instead of saying, 
Dei or Deo, we are obliged to say, of God 
and to God. The case is the same with 
the verbs, the ancient conjugations being 
now supplied by passive participles, which 
multiply words in the same way. The 
single word, Amor, among the Romans, 
conveyed what a Lombard would require 
three or four words to express, he would 
be obliged to say Ego Sum amatus, in Eng- 
lish, I am loved. Every case, among the 
ancients, required a distinct and separate 
word to express it; the consequence was, 
that every expression was concise among 
them. Now that these cases and tenses 
are done away with, the number of words 
in modern languages are fewer in one 
sense, and greater in another, that is, the 
composition of these languages is involved, 
while their rudiments are simple. We 
have substituted a few words in place of 
the ancient cases and conjugations, that 
were manifold—the consequence is, that 
we are obliged to multiply these words, 
where the ancients only varied their ca- 
ses. ‘The substitution of prepositions in 
place of declensions, which has taken 
place in the Modern Greek, has wrought 
a change in that beautiful language. A 
language becomes complex in its compo- 
sition the moment that its rudiments and 
principles become simplified, in the same 
way that a machine becomes complex in 
its construction, the moment that a single 
principle becomes the cause of a variety 
of motions, that is, where several parts 
‘become involved in one integral ; the 
parts themselves are simple, but the in- 
tegral is complex, because of its involv- 
ing a variety of parts. This is the case 

with every language of modern times. 

—» + ee 
Ancient and Modern Amusements. 

It is a fact deserving some notice from 
the dreamers, who would endeavour to 
reform and regulate society, that the 
amusements of the ancients were either 
wholly intellectual, or were calculated to 
improve the health, vigor and valor ol 
the physical man. Such sports as did not 
tend immediately or remotely to one oF 
other of these objects were unknown oF 
, despised by these barbarians as some mo- 
‘dern enlighteners, who are particularly 
enamored of their own time, (probably 
| because they live in it) affect to considet 
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them. Even the savage people of Mace- 
don and Thrace, knew no employment 
which was only such for the purpose of 
consuming time. Where they fell behind 
the rest of Greece in the loftier achieve- 
ments of the understanding, as in elo- 
quence, poetry, and the drama, they were 
certainly never wanting in skill, valor, 
enterprize and energy. An anecdote is 
recorded of Alexander, the Great, which 
may serve to show in what estimation 
such amusements were held, which were 
calculated, as are all the sports and enjoy- 
ments of our day, solely for the passing 
of an idle hour without any consideration 
or thought beyond it. A man was pre- 
sented to him for notice and reward, who 
possessed a knack of casting peas, at some 
distance through the eye of a needle. 
The King, without seeing him in this oc- 
cupation, or expressing the least desire 
to do so, ordered him a present of a bas- 
ket of peas. A severe commentary, and 
one that might be supposed to have no lit- 
tle startled his courtiers, and however 
mortifying, of very excellent effect upon 
the poor wretch, so distinguished in the 
possession of a monkey’s faculties. It is 
unbecoming in a human being, to do tol- 
erably, what a brute can do well; and the 
antic who ties hinself up in a rope and 
suspends himself from the ceiling of a 
Circus, or hops from the back of one horse 
to another, a leap that an ape had regard- 
ed with indifference, we cannot blame, for 
itis probably the only means left him, in 
a diseased community, of getting his 
livelihood, but what shall we say of the 
gaping multitude assembled to witness 
the degrading spectacle. Amusements, 
not meant for the head or the heart, should 
be shared in by all, not witnessed in a 
few, for as health and vigor should be 
the principal object in encouraging such 
exercises, for the attainment of that ob- 
ject we should share in the leap with the 
nonkey, and in the somerset with the 
clown. 

We shall conclude this scrap, with an 
anecdote which came under our personal 
observation some few yearago. A back- 
woods-man, on his first visit to the metrop- 
olis, was desirous of seeing whatever could 

eseen, in order that he might carry home 
with him a stock of knowledge, which 
should render him sufficiently attractive 
'o the village on a Saturday. Among the 
lumerous places visited for this purpose, 
Vas our circus; a place where beasts ob- 


Ciod made his entree and so did the hor- 
ses; the latter went through their routine 
of riding, kneeling, jumping; the clown 
through his trickery and humour, and the 
very refined audience through many 
rounds of drunken applause. They roar- 
ed, his companions roared, and Clod 
roared too. But happiness could not 
last forever. The horses went through 
their stock of information; the clown be- 
gan to repeat some old jokes, and finally 
they were dismissed. The party were 
on their way home, when they began to 
discuss the merits of the various actors 
on the scene. Clod’s hilarity during the 
performance was sufficient to show that 
he had been highly amused. He was 
asked, ‘what he laughed at’ 

‘Why, fegs’ said he ‘I laughed to see 
sich clumsy asses! there was one owl- 
faced fellow, that for all the world jum 
ed like a cart wheel, and one fellow 
dressed like a monkey, { laughed at him, 
for I’ve seen the raal ones by hundreds; 
and then for the beasts, they are kept as 
poor as snakes, and as clumsy as alligators. 
I would not give old grey from my team 
for a dozen of them.’ 

‘Why, if it did not please you, what 
did you laugh at?’ said his companions. 

‘““Why my friend, I laughed to think 





how men could make themselves beasts 
to please fools; and such clumsy beasts 
too. I can out-jump that fellow in the 
red jacket any time and won’t charge any 
thing to see it; they’re neither monkies 
nor men, and their horses are only fit to 
go to mill on.’ Upon which he conclu- 
ded his commentary, which by the way, 
includes all the points in the case, with 
another hearty laugh, which shook the 
street, much to the discomfiture of his 
hitherto delighted companions. 
Expenses of the Athenian Drama. 

‘If? says Plutarch, (Sympos. L. VII. 
Quest. VII. p. 710) ‘an accurate calcu- 
lation were made of the cost of the ex- 
hibition of the dramatic pieces, to the 
Athenians, it would appear, that their ex- 
penses, in playing the ‘ Bacchanalians,’ 
the ‘ Pheenicians,’ ‘ A°dipus,’ ‘ Antigone,’ 
‘Medea’ and ‘ Electra’ (tragedies either 
by Sophocles or Euripides) were greater 
than those which had been employed 
against the Barbarians in defence of lib- 
erty, and for the preservation of Greece.’ 
There is no axiom of political economy 
applicable to Literature or the Fine Arts. 





‘un and merit more applause than men. 





The speculator in the above science, is 
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probably the most mechanical of all me- 
chanics. What has he to do with either 
of the former? Uponthe foregoing fact, he 
would talk probably of the tide, that like 
the gulf stream, knows no reflux, and be 
apt to wonder how any state could survive 
such expenditure. He calculates the 
value of commodities necessary for the 
support of human life, but the human 
intellect, the human heart, and the morals 
of society are of no manner of importance 
to the speculator in cattle and grain. 
Talk to him of the power that would es- 
tablish a system of purity, or a code of 
sensibility and courtesy in a common- 
wealth, and he would set you down on 
the instant, as an idle Utopian, or petit 
maitre, whose sole province it is to babble 
of green fields, or lounge with an air ot 
indolence through a ball room or a public 
walk. 
—»_ +o 
Philosophy and Feeling. 

Compare Franklin’s Letter on the 
“death of Relatives,’ (see his letter to Miss 
Hubbard) with Bonaparte’s to Madame 
La Bruyere, on the death of her husband, 
the gallant Admiral. Mark the difference 


between philosophy and feeling ; between 
the man of genius and your heavy mat- 


ter-of-fact mortal. The former labors to 
reason away all feeling. See his Philoso- 
phical Self Denial,( Essays and Letters. ) 
If Madame De Stael’s doctrine of ‘ Felt 
Relations’ be predicated on a false hy- 
pothesis, Franklin’s ‘ Philosophical Seli 
Denial’ verges to the other extreme of 
selfishness. Who, at the same time, would 
not think and feel with the former, rather 
than the latter. 
— +o 

* As the happiness, or real good of men,’ 
says Franklin, ‘consists in right action, 
and as right action cannot be produced 
without right opinion, it behoves us, above 
all things in this world, to take care that 
our own opinion of things be according to 
the nature of things.’ 

— ED + Cen 

Dr Rush has a good piece of reason- 
ing in the fifteenth chapter of his work 
on the ‘ Diseases of the Mind.’ Speak 
ing of illusions, he observes that the cir- 
cumstance of supposed sounds and sights 
being never heard nor seen by two per- 
sons at the same time, though close te 
each other, proving them to be the effect 
of disease in the single person who hears 


or sees the supposed voice or person, 





might be applied to invalidate the accounts 
in Scripture, of the supernatural voices 
and objects heard and seen by Daniel, 
Nlisha, and St Paul. This, however, as 
he says, proves nothing; for admitting 
the voices or objects that were heard or 
seen by the Apostles and Prophets above 
mentioned, to have been produced by a 
change in the natural action of the brain, 
or the organs of hearing or seeing, such 
change, considering its design, was ne 
less supernatural than if the voice or ob- 
jects had been really heard or seen. 
—— + oo 

Mr Editor—Not recollecting to have 
met with the following article in the En- 
lish language, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting your readers with a translation. 


Night in the Wilderness of the New World. 

An hour after the Sun had sunk to rest, 
the Moon rose above the trees in the op- 
posite horizon. A balmy breeze which 
she brought with her from the east, seemed 
to precede as her refreshing breath in the 
forests. The Queen of night ascended by 
degrees in the heavens: now she peace- 
ably pursued her azure course ; now she 
reposed on groups of clouds which resem- 
bled the tops of high mountains crowned 
with snow. These clouds furling and un- 
furling their folds, were developed in trans- 
parent girdles of white satin, dispersed in 
light flakes of smoke, or formed in the 
heavens, banks of dazzling hues, so plea- 
sant to the eye that it seemed to regret 
their softness and their elasticity. 

The scene on earth was no less beauti- 
ful. The bluish and glossy light of the 
moon, descended through the interval of 
the trees, and cast beams of light even in- 
to the thickness (Pepaisseur) of the most 
profound darkness. The river which ran 
at my feet, by turns lost itself in the ma- 
zes of the wood, by turns reappeared all 
bright with the constellations of the night 
which were reflected on its bosom. Ina 
vast prairie on the other side of this river 
the brightness of the moon slept immove- 
ably on the turf. The beech trees agita- 
ted by the breeze and scattered at inter- 
vals in the meadow, formed islands of fiit- 
ting shadows on an immoveable sea of 
light. Around, all was silence and repose, 
disturbed only by the fall of a few leaves, 
the brisk passage of a sudden wind and 
the rare and interrupted screechings of 
the madge-owlet. But, in the distance at 
intervals were heard the solemn roaring 
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of the cataract of Niagara, which in the 
stillness of the night, loitered from deseri 
to desert, and expired amidst the solitary 
forests. 

The grandeur, the surprising melancho- 
ly of this picture, cannot be expressed by 
human language; the most beavtiful nights 
in Murope can give no idea ofit. In vain 
in our cultivated fields imagination seeks 
to find it; she behelds on all sides the 
habitations of men: but in these desert 
countries the soul delights to be enveloped 
in an ocesn of forests, to wander on the 
borders of immense lakes, to hover over 
the abyss of cataracts, and if we may use 
ithe expression, to be alone before God. 


~~ + Gr 


* 


he Liowl of the Dog. 

Ife is a noble animal, and they have 
confined him. For days I have heard 
his angry remonstrances, and the clanking 
of his chains, wrung at moments wiih a 
sudden and anxious violence, and then 
subsiding to a low and hollow sound, the 
only echo of his prisoned solitude. Fa- 
mine, the iron, and the lash, have broken 
his generous spirit; and with sunken eye, 
in which the light of madness glares, he 


couches his attenuated form upon the straw | 


of his cell, watching in vain for freedom 
and the light of day. The last effort of 
his expiring spirit is now at hand. The! 
midnight comes. In that deep hour, when | 
nature seems to make a pause, and time ap- 
pears to be no more, in that hour, he sum- | 
mons the dying energy of his exhausted | 
powers, and in an appeal, as it were, from | 





ee enna 


broken spirit of the poor victim there up- 
on his straw, up to the throne of Heavenly 
Mercy! It is the exertion of a peculiar 
and awful power, given by an inscrutable 
God to this noble animal. Itis the voice 
vith which he proclaims his sufferings 
and his wrongs, and the hour chosen for 
this last solemn appeal, is most congenial 
with its nature. It rises with an irresis- 
table pathos, anda power not of this world, 
to the silent host of stars, and fies from 
world to world, gathering strength, and 
acquiring a deeper and more solemn en- 
ergy from Heaven, until at lest it finds 
the judgement seat, and there expires ina 
groan, a voice of sorrow from the world 
of man. 
— 2 +a 
Criginal Anecdote. 
Two young physicians on their return 
home atfier havirg received their sEEr- 
SKINS, Were astonishing the weak nerves 
of the passengers on board the steam boat 
as well with their display of technicality 
as learning. The passengers were all 
dumb. An old gentleman, more bold 
than the rest, however, ventured to ad- 
dress the following question to one of 
‘these sons of Esculapius. ‘ Pray, sir, is 
ithe section of country in which you are 
about to settle, sickly ?? ‘Very much so, 
‘indeed,’ observed the Doctor, ‘ I expect 
to witness a great many death-bed scenes 
in the course of next summer.’ ‘I have 
no doubt but that you will,’ replied the 
old gentleman, ‘ provided you get muck 
practice.’ 
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the baseness of man to the pitying mercy arr ee 

of heaven, rises the thrilling supplication Eleusinian Initiate. 

ithe Howl! Iknow nothow the sound} Diogenes, the Cynic, being pressed te 
may have affected others, but to me it is; become admitted to the Eleusinian Mys- 
fraught with the potency of something be- teries, which, according to the Athenians, 
yond the grave. The midnight is the hour gave the Initiate a more clear title to e- 
of deepest sleep, the hour when murder ternal happiness, replied: “What! shall 
itself sometimes forgets the dagger andthe Agesilaus and Epaminondas lie amongst 
ofice.of the gory hand; Envy chews the mudand dung, whilst the vilest Athenians, 
bitter cud, and ceases to diffuse its ven-| because they have been initiated, possess 
m3 Revenge sleeps in his dark covert, | the most distinguished place in the regions 
and allays the terrors of his snaky crest ; | of the blessed ??? And wisely prefered ly- 


Passion suspends the worship of its ob- ing with Epaminondas and Agesilaus te 
ject, and Sorrow is steeped in momenta- 


an association with the vile, tho’ honored 
ty forgetfulness of pain. In that hour, | With an apotheosis and cenotaph. The 
the long and lengthened Howl of the Dog, | answer of the snarling philosopher would 
‘welling from the deep recess of solitude, | not be amiss in our own time when sec- 
aid mantling with gradual undulations|tarian presumption has dared to make a 
upon the wide expanse of the silent night, |regular division of God’s favor and has 
carries with it asomething that thrills with 


assigned different degrees of honor or 
preternatural terror. It is the voice of a! punishment to the various creeds with 


deep agony, swelling from the injured and | which the world is inundated. 
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Varieties. 
It was a practice common among the 
Greeks, to cut off their hair (which they 
usually wore very long, and always orna- 
mented) as a mark of grief on the death 
ofa friend. It is related of Helen, that, 
on her return to Argos, she repaired to 
the tomb of her sister, Clytemnestra, 
where, instead of divesting herself of her 
hair, she merely clipped the ends, so as not 
to injure her good looks, (quere, locks ?) 
See, she hath shorn the extremity of her locks, 


Anxious of beauty, the same woman still. 
Lurip. Elect. 


What Greek or Roman would have 
ventured to question the decrees of his 
Gods, in language like the following, ad- 
dressed to the Deity of the Christians? It 
is from the ‘ Madness of Saul’, by Jean De 
La Taille :— 


Helas! toujours le vent la geand mer ne meut, 
Toujour Vhiver ne dure & lair toujour ne pleut ; 
Tout prend fin—faut-il donc que ta longue cholére 
O grand Dicu! dessus moi sans cesse persevere ? 
Mais helas ! Quai-je fait ? 


Goats were originally sacrificed to Bac- 
chus, because they spoiled the vines. 

Qu. Is it not from an association with 
this fact that modern drinkers frequently 
call their stoups of liquor, horns ? 


Query.—Are the good, whom we love 
in this world, taken from us in the next, 
as certain stars are said to withdraw them- 
selves from view, when they become “ II- 
luminated Bodies :” 


Words. 

The great proposition, in Tooke’s ‘ Di- 
versions of Purley,’ is, that all the words 
now in use among us, including even 
those expressive of the nicest operations 
of the mind, were originally derived from 
external perceptions; but he attempted to 
carry this proposition further, and to prove 
that the present actual import of words, is 
to be determined by their etymological his- 
tory, and primitive signification, and that 
this etymological history tended, in turn, 
to elucidate the nature of the objects sig- 
nified by the words themselves. 


The Kingly Presence.—The monarch 
of old times, in England seems to have 
been regarded in much the same light as 
the Yellow Fever in ours. Eadmerus in- 


forms us, that in the time of Henry the 
First, the peasants and farmers, when 
they heard of the King’s approach, deser- 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


We beg leave to apologize to the author of the 
Criligue on ¢ Tales and Poetry selected from Eng. 
lish Souvenirs,’ for the delay in its appearance. 
We are compelled, necessarily, to give a place to 
all favors from correspondents, according to pri- 
ority. 








We acknowledge the receipt of several valua- 
ble papers which came too late for our present 
aumber, They shall appear in our next. Among 
them are—1. ‘Phe Influence of Example. 2. Mo. 
delling and Sculpture. 3. Eliza: a Sketch. 





We invite from some of our readers, Biogra- 
phical Notices, of the following individuals, viz 

Major General C. C. Pinckyry, General Tuo- 
MAS Pinckney, Hon. Judge GaiLttarp, Dr. Hey. 
ry T. Farmer, Henry G. Nixon, and Epwiy C, 
Hotianp, Esquires. 

Music Type.—Our fair readers wiil see by our 
Publisher's advertisement, that he proposes to 
give them a new piece of Music in each number 
of our Journal, should there be sufficient patron- 
age to encourage the undertaking. ‘To this ce- 
partment we invite their attention. 





Gymnasia.— A correspondent suggests the pro- 
priety of establishing a public Gymnasium in the 
neighborhood of the city, where such exercises 
and sports may employ our youth, as will conduce 
vigor, manliness and energy. 





Joun NEAL, in a notice of us, which we can- 
not find fault with, twits us with the paper on 
which onr work has latterly been printed. This 
was a matter entirely out of the province of the 
Editors, as John ought toknow. Our present pub- 
lisher assures us, that there shall be no occasion 
for complaint on that score, during his adminis- 
tration, and we are very willing to believe him. 





Near’s Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette 
we continue to receive. The typographical execu- 
tion of this work is very fine, the material, gene- 
rally, useful and good. Neal's own notices of Eng: 
‘and and Englishmen are fully as dogmatical as 
our own are said to havé been. May we make a 
suggestion, John? Leave out your introductory 
notices to the papers of your correspondents, or 
omit your signature ; they place your coadjutor iu 
rather an awkward point of view. All in friend- 
ship, Jonny. 


The Baltimoe Emerald, a neat weekly quarto 
of eight pages, edited by Rurus Dawes, an Ame- 
rican poet of some cleverness, has become the 
Minerva and Emerald, and is now published on 
a large sheet of four pages. We do not like the 
change. The paper on which the first aumbet 
has been printed, is fully as execrable as that oa 
which the late numbers of our journal made their 
appearance. We hope, for the sake of the Edi 
tors, that in future it may appear as decently 4s 
we intend ours to do. 





Wittis, a Boston writer of some celebrity n0- 
ticed by us in No.1. of our Old Series with favor, 
as become Editor of a New Monthly, published 
at Boston, the first number of which has appear 
ed. * Unwrilten Music,’ an article by the Editot, 
is prettily done, and shows a chastened and purt 





ted their houses. 


| fancy ; it is, however, too much wire-drawn. 












